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COPYHOLD TENURE AND MACBETH, III, ii, 38 


The menial work on a medieval English manor was largely done 
by the unfree serfs. These serfs, or villeins, held small parcels of 
land at the will of the lord (he being able to dispossess them at any 
time), in return for which they performed labor services. Not only 
did the villeins perform menial services, but they were often person- 
ally unfree and subject to all the limitations of an unfree personal 
status. In time, because of changed economic conditions, it be- 
came more advantageous to both the lord and the tenant to convert 
this labor-service system into a eld system, so that unfree 
tenure became a form of property owning.” 

It is generally stated by legal authorities that copyhold tone, 
by which in 1584 a large part of the land in England was held,* 
grew out of tenure in villeinage.* The holding of land in villeinage 
had been regulated by the customs of the manor, and the rights of 
the tenant had been protected against all save the lord by the 
manorial court.’ The services of the tenant and other customs of 
the manor relating to the lands were minutely set out in the records 
of the manorial court. Thus, as the customs governing the hold- 


1 On the general subject of unfree tenants and their services, see 1 Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd ed. (hereinafter cited as 
“P.& M.”), pp. 358-375. 

22 Holdsworth, History of English Law, 3rd ed. (hereinafter cited as 
“ Holdsworth ”), p. 381; 3 ibid., pp. 202-206. 

*3 ibid., p. 209, citing Heydon’s Case (1584), 3 Coke’s Reports, f. 8b, 
“For as much as great part of the land within the realm is in grant by 
copy.” 

*3 Holdsworth, p. 206; 2 Blackstone’s Commentaries (hereinafter cited 

s “ Blackstone”), pp. 95, 98; Sir Edward Coke, The Compleat Copy- 
holder (London, 1630) (hereinafter cited as Comp. Copy-holder), Sec. 32. 
5] P.&M., p. 361. * 3 Holdsworth, pp. 200-201. 
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ings of villeins developed into property rights and personal bondage 
disappeared, the tenure came to be known as Copyhold and the 
tenants came to be called tenants by copy of court roll because the 
tenant had no other evidence of his holding than a copy of the 
entries in the Court Roll witnessed by the steward.” 

The tenants by copy of court roll did not hold their land at the 
arbitrary will of the lord, but at the will of the lord according to 
the custom of the manor.® Prior to the sixteenth century, however, 
the copyholder, holding by an unfree tenure, had no standing in 
the King’s courts and his only protection was afforded by the 
manorial court,® presided over by the lord or his steward.*° Thus, 
Littleton lays down the rule that if the lord ousts the copyholder the 
latter has no remedy other than to sue to the lord by petition; 
he adds, nevertheless, somewhat paradoxically, that “the lord 
cannot break the custom which is reasonable in these cases.” 1 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, about the time of 
writing and first publication of Littleton’s Tenures, we begin to 
find dicta to the effect that the interest of the copyholder will be 
protected against the lord in the King’s courts. In 1467 Danby, 
C. J., said: “If the lord ousts his [copyhold] tenant he does him 
wrong, for his tenant is as well inheritor to have the land to him 
and his heirs according to the custom of the manor as any man is to 
have his lands at common law.” ?” In 1481, Brian, C. J., answered 
the contention of counsel that if the lord ousted the copyholder the 
tenant had no remedy because he held at the will of the lord, by 
saying : 


That never was my opinion, and I believe never will be, for then every 
copyholder in England would be ousted, wherefore I understand that always 


7 Littleton’s Tenures (hereinafter cited as “ Littleton”), Sec. 75; 2 
Blackstone, p. 95. But see infra, note 43. 

® Littleton, Sec. 73. 

*2 Holdsworth, pp. 378-381; 3 ibid., p. 206; Littleton, Sec. 76. 

10 Williams On Real Property (24th ed.), p. 548. It is apparently to 
this court that Jonson alludes in The Staple of News, tv, i, ed. Cunning- 
ham, p. 267, when he has Picklock, after reciting a formidable list of land 
law terms, tell Pennyboy, Jr., that he will “Keep all your courts, be 
steward of your lands.” 

11 Littleton, Sec. 77. 

12 Year Book, 7 Edward IV, Michaelmas Term, placitum 16. See 3 
Holdsworth, pp. 208-9. 
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if he pays his customs and services, and the lord ousts him, he will have 
an action of trespass on the case against the lord.?* 


While undoubtedly Littleton approved of these dicta, he does not 
state them as being the law. 

In the sixteenth century the legal position of the copyholder was 
settled. The King’s courts gave protection to the tenant against 
the lord. Chancery, the Court of Requests, and the Star Chamber 
were appealed to with respect to copyholds by both lords and 
tenants.** It was settled that if the lands were copyhold, the lords 
were compelled to observe the ancient customs of the manor with 
respect thereto.*° Both lords and tenants were protected, however, 
for the rule was applied that no land was copyhold except by pre- 
scription,’® i.e., copyhold tenure must arise, as Littleton said, by 
“a custom which hath been used time out of mind of man.” 1” 
Indeed, the courts went even further than enforcing the ancient 
customs of the manor and applied standards of reasonableness with 
which the customs must comply.** 

The position of the copyholder, therefore, became secure. So long 
as he performed the customary obligations he could not be dispos- 
sessed at the arbitrary will of the lord. In accordance with custom, 
the interest of the copyholder might be any of the common law 
estates, i. e., fee simple, fee tail, for life, etc.° If he held an inheri- 
table estate, upon his death his heir was admitted.*° If he sold his 
interest the lord could be compelled to admit the purchaser.” Thus, 
Sir Edward Coke could write: *° 


But now Copy-holders stand upon a sure ground, now they weigh not 
their Lords displeasure; they shake not at every suddaine blast of wind, 
they eate, drinke, and sleepe securely, onely having a speciall care of the 
mainechance (viz.) to performe carefully what duties and services soever 
their Tenure doth exact, and Custome doth require; then let Lord frowne, 
the Copy-holder cares not, knowing himselfe safe, and not within any 
danger, for if the Lords anger grow to expulsion, the Law hath provided 
severall weapons of remedy; for it is at his election, either to sue a Subpena 


( 


18 Year Book, 21 Edward IV, Michaelmas Term, placitum 27. See 3 
Holdsworth, p. 209. 


14 3 Holdsworth, p. 211. 16 Thid. 

18 Thid. 17 Littleton, Sec. 73. 

187 Holdsworth, pp. 296-304; Comp. Copy-holder, Sec. 33. 

1° Littleton, Sec. 73. 21 Comp. Copy-holder, See. 39. 


20 Williams On Real Property, p. 563. ** Ibid., Sec. 9. 
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or an Action of Trespasse against the Lord. Time hath dealt very favour- 
ably with Copy-holders in divers respects. 


Probably on account of the fact that villein tenure had disap- 
peared in England by the time of the Elizabethan dramatists,”* it 
seldom appears in the plays. Of course, the term “ villain ” is often 
employed, but it usually seems to have been used in a derogatory 
sense without any relation to the land law. John Webster is the 
only dramatist of the period who refers definitely to villein tenure ** 
in its legal sense, with the implication of a personally unfree status, 
and he is certainly aware of the fact that it did not exist in practice 
at the time he was writing. 

Copyholds, on the other hand, frequently appear in the plays, 
being referred to by Beaumont and Fletcher,” Jonson,?* Webster,”® 
Greene,?’ Dekker,?* Middleton,”® and Massinger.*® In these legal 
allusions, the term (with due allowance for Elizabethan spelling) 
appears six times as “ copyhold” or “ copyholder,” five times it is 
contracted into “copy,” and once it appears as “ copy of court roll.” 

Whatever its form, its use is equally varied. Jonson mentions 
“copy of court roll” in a catalogue of legalisms relating to real 
estate.** Most often the term is used in a figurative sense and only 
twice is there a clear reference to land held by copyhold tenure, 
although occasionally the word “land ” or its equivalent is coupled 


233 Reeves, History of the English Law, p. 312; 3 Holdsworth, pp. 
205-206. 


%* 4 Cure for a Cuckold, ed. Lucas (N. Y., 1928), m1, i, 80-84: 
Lessingham. You may see, Sir, 
Although the Tenure by which Land was held 
In Villenage be quite extinct in England, 
Yet you have women there at this day living, 
Make a number of slaves. 


*8 Ed. Dyce, London, 1843-1846: The Knight of the Burning Pestle, m, 
iv, p. 190; The Scornful Lady, Iv, i, p. 70; Wit Without Money, U, iv, 
p-. 126; ibid., Iv, i, p. 157. 

** The Staple of News, I, i, p. 163; ibid., Iv, i, p. 267. 

264 Cure for a Cuckold, m1, ii, 20-25. 

27 Ed. J. Churton Collins: Frier Bacon, m1, iii, 1369-70. 

*® Pearson Reprint: The Honest Whore, Part I, Sc. xiii, pp. 78-79. 

2° Ed. Dyce: Women Beware Women, ut, i, p. 568; The Family of Love, 
v, iii, p. 200. 

8° Ed. Gifford: The City Madam, ny, ii, p. 36. 

31 The Staple of News, tv, i, p. 267. 
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with “copy” in a figure of speech. Suffice this for a general 
analysis of this group of allusions. Some of them, however, are 
interesting enough to warrant special comment, and in a few cases 
prior commentators have made it necessary. 

Fletcher ** and Middleton ** allude to a distinction between copy- 
hold and freehold. They do not, however, state the nature of any 
distinction,—in fact it is only from the context that we are aware 
that the two are being contrasted. The most that we can say, 
therefore, is that apparently they knew there was some distinc- 
tion. This is the more interesting because as the security cf the 
copyholder developed the distinction became more and more tenuous, 
so that Coke, a contemporary legal scholar, could write “. . . time 
hath bred such an alteration, that in the point of service, a man can 
scarce discerne any difference betweene Free-hold Lands, and Copy- 
hold Lands.” ** 

Fletcher also speaks of selling copyholds.** We have seen that 
copyholds were subject to alienation.*® This in itself is an indi- 
cation of the security of the tenant. They were not, however, 
transferred by the same methods as freehold estates. The copy- 
holder “ surrendered ” his land to the lord of the manor to the use 
of the purchaser, and the lord then “admitted” the purchaser. 
This the lord could be compelled to do, for as Coke said, “In 
Admittances upon surrender, the Lord to no intent is reputed as 
owner, but wholly as an instrument... .” *” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Knight of the Burning Pestle,** 
have the Second Man say: 


I am a Londoner, 
Free by my Copy. 


This may be an allusion to the fact that, although copyhold was an 
unfree tenure, men who were personally free held by it; and it 
might be added that in the days of villein tenure, before the develop- 
ment of copyholds, free men sometimes held in villeinage.*° Dekker 
turns a pun on the same idea in The Honest Whore, Part I: *° 


82 Wit Without Money, 11, iv, p. 126. 

88 The Family of Love, v, iii, p. 200. 86 See supra, p. 484. 

34 Comp. Copy-holder, Sec. 7. 87 Comp. Copy-holder, Sec. 41. 
85 Wit Without Money, Iv, i, p. 157. 38 y11, iv, p. 190. 

8°2 Holdsworth, pp. 264, 577; Littleton, Secs. 172, 174. 

“° Se. xiii, pp. 78-79 (Mermaid ed. v, ii, p. 177). 
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Sweeper. .. . citizens’ 
sons and heirs are free of the house by 
their fathers’ copy. 


Here it is clear from other parts of the speech that the antithetical 
meaning was that they were “free of the house” inherited from 
their fathers by selling it. 

Because of the fact that the word “copy” is used in several 
senses by the dramatists, it constitutes a veritable trap for the 
commentator. For example, in addition to meaning “ copyhold,” 
the word “copy ” may mean (1) the result of imitation, such as 
facsimile, likeness, portrait, duplicate, replica, or reproduction, or 
(2) a thing to be copied, such as a pattern, model, original, paragon, 
or archetype. The result is that not only do we find disagreement 
among the commentators, but some of their explanations are rather 
curious. 

Thus, it seems to us, Lieut. Col. Cunningham went astray in his 
note ** on “copy ” as used by Jonson in The Alchemist,*? V, iii. 
In this scene Kastril upbraids his sister, Dame Pliant, for her 
marriage to Lovewit. Lovewit intervenes and offers to fight. Kas- 
tril then sings another tune: “ This is a fine old boy as e’er I saw.” 
Lovewit then says: 


What, do you change your copy now? proceed, 
Here stands my dove: stoop at her, if you dare. 


Cunningham recognized that here “copy” did not mean “ copy- 
hold ”: 


Jonson generally employs this word for plenty or abundance, like the Latin 
copia, but here, as it seems to me, it is used rather in the printer’s sense 
of exemplar to be copied. See News from the New World discovered in 
the Moon, Vol. vu, p. 335. And Chapman in Monsieur D’Olive, A. L., p. 
199, ‘ We shall have you change your coppy ere a twelve moenths day.’ In 
this way ‘copy’ certainly means the ‘ original.’ ** 


“1 Works of Ben Jonson (London, 1875), Iv, 534. 

42 Tbid., Iv, 178. 

“8 He then adds the somewhat ambiguous statement: “And I am in- 
clined to think that Blackstone has mistaken the derivation of the word 
copyhold.” Blackstone says: “ And, as such tenants had nothing to shew 
for their estates but these customs, and admissions in pursuance of them, 
entered on those rolls, or the copies of such entries witnessed by the stew- 
ard, they now began to be called tenants by copy of court roll, and their 
tenure itself a copyhold.” (2 Blackstone, p. 95.) Apparently Cunning- 
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Now, the phrase “to change (or alter) one’s copy” was an 
expression current in Jonson’s day, meaning to change one’s style, 
tone, behavior, or course of action, or to assume another character.** 
Jonson, therefore, was not using a metaphor derived from the print- 
shop meaning the “ original” or “ manuscript,” but, in the idiom 
of his day, simply had Lovewit ask, as we would say to-day, “ Do 
you change your tune? ” 

Another rather strained explanation is to be found in Mr. F. L. 
Lucas’s note *° on “ Coppy-hold ” as used by Webster in A Cure for 
a Cuckold, III, ii, 24. In this scene the Nurse refuses to permit 
Compass to see the child born to his wife. She tells Compass that 
he is not the father of the child and she under orders from the 
actual father. The following colloquy then ensues: 


Comp. Why thou white Bastard-breeder, is not this the mother? 

Nurse. Yes, I grant you that. 

Comp. Dost thou? and I grant it too: And is not the Childe mine own 
then by the wifes Coppy-hold? 


Mr. Lucas explains that Compass is the lord of the manor, the wife 
is his tenant, and the child her holding, of which Compass can claim 
possession, since she, as a copyholder, holds at the will of the lord. 

Obviously the word “ Coppy-hold ” is related in some way to copy- 
hold tenure. We think, however, that Mr. Lucas spins his inter- 
pretation too fine, and it is not entirely in accord with the state of 
law at the time or with the scene as written by Webster. Essential 
to Mr. Lucas’s exposition is the right of the lord to oust the tenant 
and take possession at any time. But we have seen that in Webster’s 
day copyholds were not so precarious. Furthermore, Compass is 
not claiming any rights to the exclusion of his wife, but only as 
against the father of the child. 

At the risk of inviting the same criticism we have charged to Mr. 
Lucas, namely overrefinement, we venture to suggest the following 
explanation of this obscure usage. Webster is here using “ Coppy- 
hold ” in a double sense, a frequent device in this scene. The child 
is admittedly the wife’s but not Compass’, so he refers to it as her 
likeness, hence her “ Coppy-hold.” At the same time, he likens the 


ham means that Blackstone errs in referring to a duplicate of the entries 
on the rolls rather than to the “ original” only. 

**See NED, sub nom. “ copy.” 

‘© The Complete Works of John Webster (New York, 1928), m1, 106. 
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child to land held by his wife by copy of court roll and means to 
imply that since his wife has an interest therein, he, as her hus- 
band, had the right of possession, management, and use thereof, 
for as every man of that day probably knew the husband acquired 
such rights in lands of his wife for their joint lives at least, and 
copyholds, as limited by the custom of the manor, were no ex- 
ception.*® 

The most famous, and at the same time, the most controversial, 
use of the word “copy” we have thus far omitted for the very 
simple reason that after careful study we have come to the con- 
clusion that it is not an allusion to copyhold tenure at all. The 
persistence of this interpretation with numerous commentators, 
however, makes discussion imperative. We refer to Shakespeare’s 
use of the word “ copy ” in the following passage from Macbeth: * 


Macb. Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady. But in them Nature’s copy’s not eterne. 


Now, the sense of this passage is perfectly clear. Macbeth has 
suggested that they are unsafe while Banquo and Fleance live. 
Lady Macbeth subtly reminds him that their lives are not eternal, 
i.e., they too may be killed. Macbeth catches her meaning and 
remarks, “They are assailable,” and before morning “ there shall 
be done a deed of dreadful note.” The problem of the commentator, 
therefore, does not concern the meaning of the entire passage, but 
involves only a proper explanation of the words “ Nature’s copy” 
consistent with the meaning of the whole. 

The majority of commentators *™ favor interpreting the word 
“copy” as an allusion to copyhold tenure—not perpetual but 
terminable at will. Others ‘* construe it in the sense of “ the result 
of imitation,” referred to above, and arrive at such variations as 
“the human form divine,” “man, as formed after the Deity, though 
not, like him, immortal,” “the individual,—the particular cast 
from nature’s mould,—a perishable copy of the prototype of man.” 
In short, with reference to this passage, “there has been much 
throwing about of brains.” 

We propose, therefore, to take Professor Kittredge’s note on the 


“° The husband was entitled to the whole income of his wife’s copyhold 
lands during coverture. By special custom the husband might be tenant 
by curtesy. Williams On Real Property, p. 566. 

47 TIT, ii, 37-38. 478 See ed. Furness, p. 156, n. 38. “8 Thid. 
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word as being representative of the “copyhold school” and state 
our reasons for disagreement. Professor Kittredge says: ** 


Nature has granted them, not a perpetual lease of life but a mere copyhold 
tenure, easy to revoke or to terminate. Cf. Middleton, Women Beware 
Women, iii, 1, 59: ‘ By that copy this land still I hold.’ Copyhold tenure 
was originally tenure at the will of the lord of the manor. The tenant 
had no deed or lease; his sole evidence was a copy of an entry or entries in 
the roll of the manorial court. This interpretation of the passage is con- 
firmed by frequent reference to copyhold (literal and figurative) in the 
Elizabethan dramatists (including Greene, Jonson, Chapman, Fletcher, 
Middleton, and Dekker), as well as by the figure of a cancelled bond in 
ll. 48-50, and by ‘live the lease of nature’ in iv, 1, 99. A less probable 
explanation regards Banquo and Fleance as Nature’s copies (or specimens) 
of mankind, formed by Nature according to model—‘ particular casts from 
Nature’s mould’ (Knight). Such copies are, of course, not indestructible. 
A passage in Massinger (The Fatal Dowry, iv, 1) suggests that he took 
the words in this sense: 


‘Put it [the mirror] by, 
Lest thou, dear lord, Narcissus-like shouldst dote 
Upon thyself, and die; and rob the world 
Of Nature’s copy that she works form by.’ 


Our reasons for disagreement are: 


1. It is essential to this interpretation, in order to be consistent 
with the sense of the entire passage, to view copyholds as being 
subject to arbitrary termination. But as we have seen, this was not 
the case, so that this explanation is not in conformity with the state 
of the law in Shakespeare’s day. Kittredge himself implies as much 
by saying that copyhold tenure was originally at the will of the lord. 


2. This difficulty is not cured, as Ritson *® evidently intended, by 
saying: “ The allusion is to an estate for lives held by copy of court 
roll,” because (a) the word used by Shakespeare is general, not 
specific as Ritson restricts it; (b) this reading destroys the idea ot 
arbitrary termination which is essential to the copyhold theory in 
order to be consistent with the meaning of the passage—and essen- 
tial also for Macbeth’s peace of mind; and (c) it makes the tail wag 
the dog in that it makes the enjoyment of the copyhold dependent 
upon the continuance of the life of the tenant rather than preserving 
the major premise of the theory, namely the similar uncertainty of 
life and a copyhold. 


488 Macbeth (New York, 1939), p. 165. 
“° See Furness, op. cit., p. 156, n. 38. 
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3. This explanation is not confirmed, as Kittredge asserts, by 
Macbeth’s subsequent speech, 


our high plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature.®° 


Copyholds and leases, or terms for years, were certainly different 
and it is difficult to see how a use of the latter could confirm the 
former. Furthermore, the two figures are opposed. A lease gen- 
erally has a definite time for determination. It is to this feature of 
a lease for years that Shakespeare alludes in this “ lease of nature.” 
Macbeth here is saying that he will live until his appointed time, 
and his life will not be cut short by the assassin’s hand. This is 
the opposite of Lady Macbeth’s meaning. 

4. Neither is this interpretation confirmed, as Kittredge says, 
“by frequent reference to copyhold (literal and figurative) in the 
Elizabethan drama.” Although the dramatists mentioned by him, 
except Chapman,™ refer to copyhold, literally and figuratively, not 
one of them, even figuratively, refers to it as being terminable at 
the absolute will of the lord. Webster’s usage in A Cure for a 
Cuckold is the only possible exception and we believe we have 
demonstrated that even here such is not the meaning.” 

If it were true that Shakespeare used the word “copy” in this 
passage from Macbeth as an allusion to an inherent uncertainty of 
duration of copyhold tenure, then his usage is not only unique 
among the Elizabethan dramatists, but also he alone is in error. 

5. Shakespeare does not use the terms copyhold or copy of court 
roll at all. He uses “copy ” or “ copies ” eleven times in the plays 
and once in the sonnets, in addition to this instance in Macbeth. 
In every instance (omitting that in Macbeth) the meaning is either 
(a) a thing to be copied, or (b) the result of imitation, or some 
variation thereof. If the maxim noscitur a socits may be applied, 
he does not refer to copyhold by the word “ copy” in this passage 
from Macbeth. 

6. The champions of the “ copyhold school,” however, may reply 
that the fact that copyholds were not terminable at the absolute will 


5° TV, i, 98-99. 
51 So far as we can see, Chapman does not use “copy” in the sense of 
copyhold. Cf. his usage im Monsieur D’Olive, supra, p. 488. 

52 See supra, p. 489. 
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of the lord in Shakespeare’s day is immaterial, and that the 
problem should be viewed from the time of the action presented in 
the play. There are two answers to this. (a) The time of the 
action presented, according to Holinshed’s Chronicle, upon which 
the play is based, is from 1040 to 1054. This was before the 
Norman Conquest and before the development of copyhold tenure. 
(b) Even if it were true that copyholds were terminable at the will 
of the lord, the “ copyhold interpretation ” would not fit the passage. 
Applying it, Banquo and Fleance would be the tenants and Naiure 
would be the lord. Macbeth then would have no right to terminate 
the tenure, and it would be no comfort to him that Nature might 
at some time do so. 

Therefore, after reviewing the state of the law with respect to 
copyholds, the context of the passage, the usage of the word “ copy ” 
by other dramatists and by Shakespeare himself in other instances, 
we are compelled to conclude that he does not here allude to copy- 
hold tenure.** 

Pau S. CLARKSON 


CrypE T. WARREN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


UN SONNET DE WILLIAM DRUMMOND ET SON POINT 
DE DEPART DANS “LA SEMAINE” DE DU BARTAS 


Peut-étre pour avoir pratiqué leurs recherches de sonnettiste en 
sonnettiste et attribué aux genres une importance dont n’ont que 
faire l’inspiration et la suggestion, Sidney Lee et L. E. Kastner 
semblent avoir négligé le point de départ évident d’un beau sonnet 
de William Drummond of Hawthornden. On lit dans la Semaine, 
Premier Jour, vers 151 de V’édition en 3 volumes The Works of 
Guillaume De Salluste Siewr Du Bartas. Chapel Hill, 11, 200: 


58The authors of this article have recently completed an exhaustive 
examination of law in the Elizabethan drama. Having collected and 
studied some nine thousand passages, they are now ready to publish the 
first of several projected volumes. The above article is an extract from 
their manuscript on the law of real property in the Elizabethan drama. 
Among the most interesting conclusions is the demonstration that about 
half the other dramatists employ legal allusions more freely than Shake- 
speare, and that, with a very few exceptions, their degree of accuracy is 
at least no lower than his——THE Epirors. 


te 
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Le monde est un grand livre, ot du souverain maistre 
L’admirable artifice on list en grosse lettre. 

Chasque ceuvre est une page, et chasque sien effect 
Est un beau charactere en tous ses traits parfaict. 
Mais tous tels que l’enfant qui se paist dans l’eschole, 
Pour l’estude des arts, d’un estude frivole, 

Nostre wil admire tant ses marges peinturez, 

Son cuir fleurdelizé, et ses bords sur-dorez, 

Que rien il ne nous chaud d’apprendre la lecture 

De ce texte disert, ot la docte nature 

Enseigne aux plus grossiers qu’une Divinité 

Police de ses loix ceste ronde Cité. 

Pour lire 14 dedans il ne nous faut entendre 

Cent sortes de jargons, il ne nous faut apprendre 

Les characteres tures .. . 

L’enfant qui n’a sept ans, le chassieux vieillard 

Y lit passablement, bien que despourveu d’art .. . 


Et le poéte chrétien insiste sur l’intelligence plus éclairée a 
qui la Foi permet de “comprendre le grand Moteur de tous ces 
mouvemens.” 

Son lecteur Ecossais maintient plus longtemps l’image heureuse 
a peine développée par le Frangais: c’est l’enfantillage frivole plus 
que le sérieux de la croyance qu’il va pousser ingénieusement plus 
loin: * 


Of this fair volume which we World do name 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare: 
Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with color’d vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 
On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 

It is some picture on the margin wrought. 


Avec grande raison, L. E. Kastner dans ses notes rappelle un 
sonnet de Marino (Rime, 1602) et surtout des analogies éparses 
d’Astrophel et Stella et de l’Arcadte de Sidney. La priorité chrono- 


1 Pour l’orthographe correcte—et archaique—voir The Poetical Works of 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, edited by L. E. Kastner. Manchester, 
1913, 0, 8: The Booke of the World. 
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logique ne faisant pas doute, c’est bien, semble-t-il, 4 la Muse 
chrétienne de la Semaine qu’il faut attribuer l’inspiration premiére 
de ces autres poétes. 

Une coincidence comme il s’en trouve beaucoup dans histoire 
de la traduction—qui attend son historien complet—ayant amené 
Vauteur de cet article 4 donner une version francaise du sonnet 
de Drummond, on l’excusera de la citer ici, comme une sorte de 
restitution ou de retour 4 l’original—et cependant le jeu des rimes 
lui-méme n’est pas le méme que chez Du Bartas: 


De ce Livre excellent qu’on nomme |’Univers 

Si nous tournions soigneusement feuillets et pages, 
Celui qui le corrige et sertit ses images 

Ferait voir sa Sagesse et son Art grands ouverts. 


Pouvoir, que nul Rival n’aura pris 4 revers; 
Providence, étendue aux plus lointains parages; 
Justice, qu’ont bravée en vain de fiers outrages, 
S’attestent dans ce Livre en mille aspects divers. 


Mais dans notre folie, ah! jeunesses peu mires, 
Nous gofitons le velin coloré, les dorures. 
Les beaux cordons dansants—négligeant le parfait: 


L’intention du grand Esprit reste cachée; 
Ou bien si, par hasard, nous frappe quelque objet, 
C’est une enluminure, aux marges ébauchée. . .* 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
Harvard University 


LE STYLE ‘ CIRCULAIRE’ 


Dans mon compte-rendu (MLN 111, 606) de l’édition Nitze du 
Perlesvaus ou Haut livre du Graal j’ai signalé un procédé de style 
propre 4 l’auteur que j’appelais le ‘ cercle spirituel, c’est 4 dire ce 
tour de la phrase terminant en mots ou idées employés au com- 
mencement et qui forme un cadre, symbolisant, par exemple, la 
complétude de la Trinité: 

Li hauz livres du Graal commence o non du Pere et du Fill et du Saint 
Esperit. Ces trois personnes sont une sustance, e cele sustance si est Dex, 


et de Dieu si muet li hauz contes du Graal; e tuit cil qui l’oent le dovent 
entendre, 


1 D’Edmond Spenser & Alan Seeger: cent petits Poémes anglais traduits 
en vers francais. Cambridge (Mass.), 1938, p. 18. 
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mais aussi encadrant une énumération (d’abord les chevaliers moru- 
rent tuit aarmes ... por avancier la loi qui renovelee estoit, puis: 
tuit cist morurent a armes o service du Saint Prophete qui avoit 
renovelee la Loi par sa mort). 

Ce patron de phrases et d’idées chiastique, que je considérais 
comme “ éminemment esthétique” et qui me semblait relever du 
sentiment de )’équilibre, de la complétude et perfection inhérentes a 
Vidée du cercle, je l’avais trouvé d’une fagon empirique, par la 
simple observation. Or, en lisant un de ces jours l’article lumineux 
que vient de publier M. F. Rauhut dans Revista de filologia his- 
panica I, 235 seq., traitant de l’influence du roman picaresque 
espagnol sur le méme genre en Allemagne et particuliérement sur 
le Simplicissimus de Grimmelshausen, je fus frappé—combien les 
choses les plus éloignées dans l’espace et dans le temps sont reliées 
entre elles si l’on en scrute la nature profonde!—par la remarque 
de M. Rauhut statuant 4 la p. 248, que le Simplicissimus ainsi que 
le Parzival de Wolfram von Eschenbach sont batis sur un plan 
circulaire,—l’évolution du héros se réalisant dans un cercle qui 
commence par Dieu, principe de l’étre, le conduit vers le monde et 
la réjouissance et le fait retourner 4 Dieu et 4 la méditation de ce 
principe,—et que cette ‘ pensée circulaire’ est ’apanage des mysti- 
ques: le mystique allemand du XIV¢® siécle Henri Seuse a dessiné 
ce ‘départ de la créature de Dieu et son retour vers Dieu’ sous 
forme (approximativement) d’un cercle qui relie les différentes 
étapes de la carriére de la créature et commence et finit dans le 
coeur du Christ (lui-méme figuré par un cercle situé au milieu de 
son corps, comme le coeur des différents ‘ hommes’ qui représentent 
les étapes de ‘’homme "—c’est que la vie du Christ forme elle- 
méme un cercle comme celle de ’humanité: descente dans la chair— 
retour 4 la divinité). 

M. Rauhut renvoie au livre de Hans Leisegang, “ Denkformen ” 
(1928). La on trouve, outre la reproduction du dessein de Seuse, 
des phrases circulaires reflétant l’idée du cercle mystique, comme 
par exemple: 


. car la trinité des personnes réside dans l’unité de la nature, et 
Vunité de la nature réside dans /a trinité des personnes. L’unité a son 
efficacité dans la trinité, et la trinité a sa puissance dans l’unité, comme 
dit Saint Augustin dans son livre sur la Trinité. . . . dans l’effluence 
(Ausfluss) de la créature & partir de la premiére origine il y a une inflexion 
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circulaire vers le commencement (zirkelrundes Wiederbeugen des Endes 
auf den Anbeginn). 


Et M. Leisegang cite des passages circulaires et chiastiques d’Au- 
gustin, de l’Evangile selon Saint Jean (In principio erat verbum, 
et verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat verbum), de Saint Paul 
(ad Rom. v, 12-13: Propterea sicut per unum hominem peccatum 
in hunec mundum intravit, et per peccatum mors, et ita in omnes 
homines mors pertransiit, in quo omnes peccaverunt: Usque ad 
legem enim peccatum erit in mundo: peccatum autem non imputa- 
batur, cum lex non esset), et il remonte jusqu’é Héraclite et sa 
maXdivtporos appovin : 


Yuxnow Odavaros yevécOar, dar. Odvaros yav yevéoOat, 


M. Norden dans son “ Theos Agnostos ” (1913) avait déja relevé 
dans un fragment orphique une phrase comme 8 7a. réruKrat 
év mavra KvkAcira et avait reproduit au frontispice une 
vignette tirée d’un ms. grec traitant d’alchimie et représentant un 
serpent dont la bouche mord la queue, avec l’inscription év 76 sav, 
et les mémes mots, un peu allongés 76 xai eis 76 av), 
se trouvent comme légende sur un ‘ anneau(!) magique’ reproduit 
dans ce méme ms., mots, selon Norden, concordant avec la doxologie 
de Saint Paul. Si Martial nous parle de Hermes omnia solus et ter 
unus (Norden, p. 246), nous sommes trés prés des spéculations 
médiévales (juives-kabbalistiques et chrétiennes) sur Hermes Tris- 
megistus et la Trinité, qui aboutissent 4 la formule que Dante 
applique au dieu Amour: “ ego tamquam centrum circuli, cui simili 
modo se habent circumferentiae partes,” comme |’a montré M. F. 
Beck, Ztschr. f. rom. Phil. LVII, 36 seq. (et cf. mes remarques dans 
Travaux du sém. de phil. rom., Istanbul 1937, p. 134), et qui a été 
appliquée par Seuse, Marguerite de Navarre, Rabelais et Pascal 
soit 4 Dieu soit 4 la Nature—les alchimistes donnent la main aux 
mystiques, naturellement, puisque l’alchimie n’est que la variante 
vitaliste, organique, mystique de la chimie (Leisegang, p. 339 *). 

M. Austin dans un excellent article “ From Matter to Spirit ” 
(MLN., xxxvit1, 140 seq.), en relevant la définition, par Dante, 


1 Le serpent des Egyptiens (Oronboros) qui se mord la queue est devenu 
au XVIe siécle un symbole alchimique, v. A.-M. Schmidt, La poésie scien- 
tifique en France au XVIE siécle, p. 193. 
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Par. XXX, 12, du point infinitésimal qui forme le centre d’attrac- 
tion des cieux par la coincidentia oppositorum: parendo inchiuso da 
quel ch’ elli ’nchiude (un point-cercle!), a indiqué le mouvement 
circulaire des idées et des mots dans des passages comme Par. 


XIv, 1: 
Dal centro al cerchio, e si dal cerchio al centro, 
Movesi l’acqua in un ritondo vaso .. . 
(Discours de Salomon, ibid., 38) . . . il nostro amore 
Si raggera d’intorno cotal vesta. 
La sua chiarezza seguira l’ardore, 
L’ardor la visione, e quella é tanta, 
Quanta ha di grazia sopra il suo valore.. . 
Per che s’accrescera cid che ne dona 
Di gratuito lume il Sommo Bene; 
Lume ch’ a lui veder ne condiziona: 
Onde la vision crescer conviene, 
Crescer l’ardor che di quella s’accende, 
Crescer lo raggio che da esso viene... , 


et particuliérement dans une définition de la Trinité, ibid., 28: 


Quell’ uno e due e tre che sempre vive, 
E regna sempre in tre e due ed uno, 
Non circonscritto, e tutto circonscrive (donc = un cercle). 


M. Austin dans PMLA., xtvii, 1 (article sur lequel M. Singleton a 
attiré mon attention), parle de la réponse que donne a I’ “Ave ” de 
Vange cette Vierge qui est une Eva ‘ renversée,’ par des mots (ecce 
ancilla det) que les peintres médiévaux écrivent par caractéres re- 
versed (“ Mary was enabled to undo, that is to reverse, what had 
been done to humanity’s hurt by disobedient Eva ”— indication non 
pas du cercle magique, comme dit M. Austin, mais du cercle de 
Vhistoire de ’humanité évoluant entre les poles Hva-Ave). D’une 
fagon générale, M. Austin est disposé 4 voir dans ces reversjons 
dantesques une pensée évoluée qui verrait la matiére d’en dehors— 
sans nier ce point de vue, j’insisterais aussi sur le cercle indiquant 
la complétude: par exemple le chiasme du passage sur la Trinité ne 
peut pas étre détaché des passages cités par Norden qui traduisent 
la méme idée par la méme expression. 

M. Leisegang oppose cette forme de pensée ‘ circulaire’ et mysti- 
que qui caractérise Héraclite, Saint Paul, Simon le Mage, Eriugena, 
Nicolas de Cuse (coincidentia oppositorum), Augustin, Seuse, Hegel 
etc., 4 la pensée ‘ pyramidale’ (,, Denkpyramide “) et rationaliste 
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qui caractérise Démocrite, Aristote et Platon, les scolastiques, Kant: 
tandis que les ‘ mystiques ” voient dans le monde un organisme dans 
lequel la vie méne a la mort et la mort a la vie, le particulier sup- 
pose le tout, le devenir s’écoule entre le A et le Q, les rationalistes 
envisagent plutét une architecture rationnelle ot l’on monte par 
une abstraction systématique du plus particulier au plus général— 


de sorte que leur systéme philosophique aboutit a la pyramide: fs 


Ce qui nous intéresse ici, ce n’est pas le classement pour ainsi 
dire psycho-biologique des penseurs de ’humanité en deux groupes 
bien délimités (Kreisdenker-Pyramidendenker, avec des “types 
mixtes ” faisant la navette entre elles), mais l’attraction qu’exerce 
sur la pensée mystique et ‘ organique’ la forme du cercle. Ce ne 
sera pas le hasard qui aura trois fois fait représenter, dans Per- 
lesvaus, chez Seuse et Dante la Trinité, qui est un principe & xai 
wav, par la forme circulaire de la phrase. I] y a en plus de l’affinité 
de tous les ‘mystiques’ au sense large de Leisegang (qui inclut 
Lao-Tse et Bouddha), une tradition mystique bien définie dans 
Voccident chrétien, qui se traduit dans ce symbolisme syntaxique et 
dégénére dans le Perlesvaus 4 une grammaticalisation affectant 
méme de banales énumérations (qui pourtant sont annoblies par ce 
patron figurant la perfection): nous pouvons saisir ici une ‘ influ- 
ence’ d’une pensée sur un style—ou plutédt la consubstantialité, 
Pidentité profonde d’un style et d’une pensée. 

SPITZzER 


ROUSSEAU, MELON, AND SIR WILLIAM PETTY? 


In Rousseau’s Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750) is a 
somewhat curious passage, one of several in which he attacks modern 
defense of luxury as against the virtues attributed to the austere 
and simple life. He says: 

Les anciens politiques parloient sans cesse de meurs et de vertu; les 
nétres ne parlent que de commerce et d’argent. L’un vous dira qu’un 


homme vaut en telle contrée la somme qu’on le vendroit 4 Alger; un autre, 
en suivant ce calcul, trouvera des pays ot un homme ne vaut rien, et 


1 For lending me the volumes of Sir William Petty’s works and for most 
cordial help in locating relevant passages, I am very greatly indebted to 
my colleague, Professor A. B. Wolfe, of the department of Economics. 
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d’autres of il vaut moins que rien. Ils évaluent les hommes comme des 
troupeaux de bétail. Selon eux un homme ne vaut & l’Etat que la consom- 
mation qu’il y fait; ainsi un Sybarite auroit bien valu trente Lacédé- 
moniens.? 


Where did Rousseau come upon this method of considering man 
in terms of his economic consumption? Whence did he draw the 
reference to the value of a man as equal to the price of an Algerian 
slave ? 

A well-known French defense of luxury in the eighteenth century 
is the Essai politique sur le commerce of Jean-Francois Melon, first 
published in 1734 and further developed in a second edition in 1736. 
Rousseau knew Melon’s work to which he directly refers in his 
Derniére Réponse: A. M. Bordes, published in May 1752 as a 
defense of the position taken in the famous First Discourse * of two 
years before. Now Melon in his essay had developed in detail a 
method of computing the “value of a man,” quoting from the 
seventeenth-century English economist, Sir William Petty: 


Le Chevalier Guillaume Petti, Anglois, est le premier qui a voulu cal- 
culer la puissance d’un Etat, & la Politique du Commerce. Son Livre 
intitulé lArithmétique Politique, Ouvrage posthume, a été imprimé en 
1691. Le fruit qu’on peut tirer de cet ouvrage, c’est d’y trouver une 
maniére de calcul pour les valeurs des terres, des hommes, de la navigation.® 


After this reference to Petty, Melon comes back to the subject 
a few pages later and explains in detail: 


Le prix du travail de chaque homme peut étre calculé; & de tous les 
travaux différens, il peut se faire un prix commun qui apréciera ce que 
vaut 4 l’Etat un Travailleur. Le Chevalier Petti le propose d’une maniére 
qui semble étre plus de spéculation que de pratique instructive. I] suppose 
six millions * d’habitans en Angleterre, & que chaque habitant dépense sept 
livres sterling, ce qui fait quarante-deux millions de dépense annuelle. II 
suppose aussi que le Revenu des terres n’est que de huit millions, celui des 
charges & des bénéfices, de dix millions. I] reste vingt-six millions tous les 
ans, qui doivent étre gagnés par l’industrie. De la pour aprécier la valeur 


2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, @uvres, Hachette, 1, 12. 

Ibid., 1, 64-65. 

* The “ Five Essays in Political Arithmetick ” first appeared in 1687; the 
title “ Political Arithmetick ” was given to the edition of 1690. Cf. Charles 
Henry Hull, The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, Cambridge 
(England), 1899, 2 vols. Vol. 11, pp. 644-46. 

5 J.-F. Melon, Essai politique sur le commerce, nouv. éd., [s.1.], 1736, 
p. 321. 
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d’un homme, il suppose la vie commune de vingt ans: il multiplie les 
vingt-six millions de profits, par vingt, qui est la vie de l’homme: le . 
produit est de cing cens vingt millions; & en divisant ce produit par six 
millions, nombre des habitans, il trouve pour quotient quatre-vingt livres 
sterling, valeur de chaque habitant.’ 


Here follows the passage in Sir William Petty’s Political Arith- 
metick from which Melon has drawn: 


I shall here digress to set down the way of computing the value of every 
Head one with another, and that by the instance of People in England, 
viz. Suppose the People of England be Six Millions in number, that their 
expense at 7 1. per Head be forty two Millions: suppose also that the Rent 
of the Lands be eight Millions, and the profit of all the Personal Estate be 
Eight Millions more; it must needs follow, that the Labour of the People 
must have supplyed the remaining Twenty Six Millions, the which multi- 
plied by Twenty (the Mass of Mankind being worth Twenty Years purchase 
as well as Land) makes Five Hundred and Twenty Millions, as the value of 
the whole People: which number divided by Six Millions, makes above 8¢€ 1. 
Sterling, to be valued of each Head of Man, Woman, and Child, and of adult 
Persons twice as much.® 


Apart from the discrepancy of Melon’s “dix millions” where 
Petty gives “ Hight Millions” ° as the “ profit of all the Personal 
Estate,” Melon reproduces Petty accurately. 

But, if Melon, based on Petty, appears to offer the direct back- 
ground of Rousseau’s scornful reference to those who evaluate men 
“comme des troupeaux de bétail,” Sir William Petty alone, it 
seems, gives the value of a man in terms of an Algerian slave. Thus: 


Having proved that there die about 3506. Persons at Paris unnecessarily 
to the damage of France, we come next to compute the value of the said 
damage and of the Remedy thereof, as follows, viz. the value of the said 
3506 at 60 li. Sterling per head, being about the value of Argier*® Slaves 
(which is less than the intrinsick value of People at Paris)... . 


* “Sans l’Ecosse & I’Irlande.” Ibid., p. 338. 

7 Ibid., pp. 338-39. 

® The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, Hull ed., I, 267. 

® Eugéne Daire, in his Economistes financiers du XVIII¢ siécle (2nd ed., 
Paris, Guillaumin, 1851, p. 760, n. 3), noticed a discrepancy in Melon’s 
figures, but made the mistake of changing the “26 millions” to “24 mil- 
lions” in order to make the final quotient come out even at “80 livres 
sterling.” A comparison with Petty would have shown the real error in 
Melon as given in the text above. Petty’s division of Six Millions into 
Five Hundred and Twenty is not incorrect, since he gives the quotient only 
in round numbers as “above 801. Sterling.” 

20 Read Algier for Argier, says Hull, op cit., I, p. 1xxi, n. 7. 
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This passage occurs in a work entitled: “An Essay in Political 
Arithmetick, by Sir William Petty, Tending to Prove that in the 
Hospital L’hostel Dieu at Paris, there die above 3000 per Annum 
by reason of ill accommodation.” *! According to Petty’s editor, 
Hull, this essay seems to have appeared first in French, though 
published at London, in 1686, before the English edition of 1687.'* 
Since Petty openly argued in favor of the supposed superiority of 
the economic power of England as against France, it would be only 
natural if his works attracted some attention, unfavorable attention, 
in the country across the Channel. 

While Rousseau knew Melon’s work directly, it is uncertain how 
Petty’s reference to the price of Algerian slaves came to his atten- 
tion. Perhaps Melon’s detailed account led Rousseau to look up 
Petty’s work or at least to inquire about him. There is a reference 
to Petty in John Law,** but there is no evidence that Rousseau 
read it, nor was it couched in terms at all striking. The Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, whom Rousseau probably saw at Chenonceaux in 
1742 ** and whose works he was to try to abstract later,’* referred 
with favor to “V’arithmétique politique de M. William Petty.” In 
Volume ITI of the Encyclopédie, in the Article Célibat published in 
1751, but probably, in view of delays in publication,’” prepared long 
before, Diderot wrote: “ S’il est vrai, ainsi qu’un Anglais l’a sup- 
puté, qu’un homme vaut 4 |’Etat plus de neuf livres sterling, ....” ** 
The reference is vague and the figure inaccurate, but the sentence 
can hardly refer to any one else than Petty. Rousseau and Diderot at 


43 11, 512. 

12 Tbid., 11, 642-43. An extract of the Two Essays on London and Paris 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 1686, but without reference 
to Algerian Slaves. Cf. Hull, op cit., 11, 643, 513. No 17th or 18th century 
editions of Petty’s works in French are listed in the printed catalogue of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

18 Jean Law, Considérations sur le numéraire, in Eugene Daire, op. cit., 
p- 455. This passage has been kindly brought to my attention by Professor 
Emile Malakis of Johns Hopkins University. 

14 Confessions, Hachette, vir, 206. 

15 After Rousseau’s return from Geneva in 1754. Ibid., 291. 

1° Cited by Joseph Drouet, L’abbé de Saint-Pierre, Paris, 1912, p. 281. 

17 Difficulties with the censor, with collaborators, and particularly Dide- 
rot’s imprisonment at Vincennes in 1749. 

28 Vol. m (1751), p. 805, or Diderot, @uvres, Assézat ed., xIv (1876), 
p. 56. 
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this time were on most intimate terms. They talked over together in 
detail the subject and the style of the First Discourse.’® It is very 
possible therefore that Diderot put his friend on the track of the 
second passage in Petty to which we have found no reference in the 
authors mentioned. In any case, the general allusion to methods of 
computing the “value” *° of a man came to him no doubt from 
Melon; the picturesque and vigorous detail of the price of Algerian 
slaves may have been called to his attention by Diderot or some 
other friend, if not through his own reading of the particular 
Essay in Political Arithmetick dealing with London and Paris. 
Sir William Petty remained in both instances the original source. 


GrorcE R. Havens 
Ohio State University 


UN TEXTE INEDIT DE L’ABBE LEBLANC SUR LES 
LETTRES PHILOSOPHIQUES DE VOLTAIRE 


Parmi les papiers rassemblés dans les portefeuilles du Président 
Bouhier 4 la section des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
on trouve une lettre de Pabbé Leblanc, adressée au Président, qui 
contient plusieurs indications intéressantes sur la publication des 
Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire. Cette lettre ne figure pas 
parmi les textes cités dans l’ouvrage d’Emmanuel de Broglie sur 
Les Portefeuilles du Président Bouhier (Paris, Hachette, 1896). 
Elle n’est pas signalée non plus par Gustave Lanson, dans sa 
remarquable édition critique des Lettres Philosophiques, parmi les 
textes exprimant les réactions des contemporains en face de cet 
ouvrage de Voltaire. Limitées 4 des sujets particuliers, les études 
les plus récentes consacrées & l’abbé Leblanc ne font pas mention de 
ce texte. Il y a donc lieu, semble-t-il, de glisser une fiche addition- 


1° Of. Confessions, Hachette, vil, 249-250. 

2° Petty’s figures of the “value” of a man are not always the same, 
ranging from L. 69 to L. 90. (Cf. The Petty Papers, edited by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, 2 vols., London, 1927. 1, 182, n.). We have already seen, 
in addition, that Petty gave a still lower value in terms of the price of 
Algerian slaves: namely, L. 60. 

2G. R. Havens, “ The Abbé Leblanc and English literature,” MP., 1920- 
1921, 423-441; C. Looten, La premiére controverse internationale sur 
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nelle dans le dossier déja volumineux des Lettres Philosophiques, 
en publiant ce commentaire inédit (Bibliothéque nationale; Mss. 
fond frangais, 24. 412, ff. 434, 435) ...: 


. .. J’ai lu enfin les Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire. C’est une édi- 
tion autre que celle qui a été faite en Angleterre et que le Ministére a fait 
arréter; * quand je dis autre, je veux dire que ce n’est pas la méme, non 
que c’en soit une différente. Sur le peu de connoissance que j’ai de l’im- 
primerie et des différentes maniéres d’imprimer de Paris, de Londres, de 
Hollande, ete ..., ainsi que des différens caractéres, je parierois tout ce 
que j’ai vaillant que celle-la est faite 4 Paris. Je ne voudrois pas en étre 
limprimeur et je ne sais comment lui, s’il est découvert, et Voltaire s’en 
tireront car Mr le Garde des Sceaux l’a menacé trés sérieusement de la 
Bastille si ces Lettres paroissoient de fagon quelconque.* 

Pour vous dire présentement ce qu’il m’en semble, il y a 7 ou 8 lettres 
sur les Quakers d’Angleterre® qui n’en aprennent rien de nouveau mais 
qui sont, & quelque chose prés, trés plaisamment écrites. Le reste, j’en 
suis moins content, et en général je suis choqué d’un ton de mépris qui y 
régne partout et ce mépris porte égallement sur sa nation, sur notre gou- 
vernement, sur nos ministres, surtout sur ce qu’il y a de plus respectable, 
en un mot sur la Religion. I] décide aussi cavaliérement de ces matiéres 
que du mérite ou des deffauts de 4 vers anglais. Cela est d’une indécence 
horrible et j’ai bien peur que cela ne lui fasse des affaires. Les jansénistes 
surtout le vont beaucoup décrier; il tire sur eux dés qu’il en trouve l’occa- 
sion et il tire & boulets rouges. II les attaque de front. Mr Pascal, le 
géométre si renommé, cet homme de tant d’esprit et de savoir, l’auteur des 
Provinciales, en un mot l’un des Patriarches du parti, il le traite comme un 
misérable, comme un laquais. Ce sont ses Pensées sur la Religion qu’il 
attaque et cela d’un ton cavalier qu’on n’avoit peut-étre encore jamais 
porté dans des matiéres si graves et avec un ton aussi méprisant que si 
il ecrivoit contre l’auteur de la Gazette d’Amsterdam ou de Bruxelles. Et 
toujours attaquant la Religion en faisant semblant de la respecter. Et il y 
a outre cela une exposition de la philosophie de Descartes et de Newton 
et une appréciation de ce que l’un et l’autre peuvent avoir de mérites en 
géométrie. Voila ce ot je lis sans rien juger. Ceux qui le peuvent faire 


Shakespeare entre V'abbé Leblanc et W. Guthrie, Mémoires des Facultés 
catholiques de Lille, 1927, fase. 32, 189-236. 

2 L’édition de Thiériot: Lettres Ecrites sur les Anglois et Autres Sujets 
par M.D. V...,A Basle (Londres), in-8*, 1734. 

* En réalité & Rouen, par Jore, sous le titre: Lettres Philosophiques par 
M.D. V...,A Amsterdam, Chez E. Lucas, au Livre D’Or, 1734, in-12. 

*Les craintes de Voltaire & ce sujet s’expriment dans plusieurs de ses 
lettres en 1733 et 1734 ((@uvres, ed. Moland, xxx, 357, 365, 369, 380, 
405, 414). 

5Tl n’y a que quatre lettres sur les Quakers, mais les sept premiéres 
lettres sont consacrées aux sectes religieuses anglaises. 
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m’ont assuré qu’il y a tout 4 parier qu’on lui a fourni les matériaux de 
ce morceau; °® il m’a paru assez bien fait pour ce que j’y ai entendu. Le 
livre cofite six francs et ne se vend que sous le manteau et avec peine. Si 
cependant vous en souhaités un exemplaire, je me charge de vous l’envoiier. 
J’avoue qu’il est horriblement cher, car relié il n’aura guére que l’épaisseur 
d’un doigt et il se vend ainsi broché. .. . 


G. Bonno 
The University of California 


A “FALSIFIED VERSE” IN KLEIST’S HOMBURG? 


Ludwig Tieck writes, in June, 1846, to Georg Ernst Reimer, the 
son and successor of Kleist’s publisher Georg Andreas Reimer in 
Berlin: “ Senden Sie mir doch Ein Exempl{[ar] des Prinzen Hom- 
burg, in welchem ein Hinziger Vers zu andern ist, den der brave 
Kleist damals wegen der Franzosen verfilschen musste.”* Tieck 
is preparing for publication his edition of Kleist’s Ausgewdahlte 
Schriften.2, Reimer seems to have complied promptly with Tieck’s 
request, sending him a copy either of the Hinterlassene Schriften * 
or of the Gesammelte Schriften.* 

A comparison of the print of 1846 with the Hrstdruck of 1821 
reveals the fact that the “verfalschter Vers ” must be line 593 ® of 
Homburg. In the first edition (p. 39), and in all others known to 
me, this line reads: 


Gedriingt von Spaniens Tyrannenheeren, 


* En effet, Voltaire, converti au newtonianisme par Maupertuis, lui fait 
corriger ses lettres sur Newton a la fin de 1732 (uvres, ed. Moland, 
XXXIII, 312, 416). 

1The letter has recently become accessible in Letters of Ludwig Tieck. 
Hitherto unpublished. 1792-1853. Collected and edited by E. H. Zeydel, 
P. Matenko, and R. H. Fife. New York (Modern Language Association), 
1937, p. 503. 

2 Heinrich von Kleists ausgewahlte Schriften. Herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Tieck. Berlin (Reimer), 1846-1847. 4 vols. 

* Heinrich von Kleists hinterlassene Schriften, herausgegeben von L. 
Tieck. Berlin (Reimer), 1821. 

* Heinrich von Kleist’s gesammelte Schriften. Herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Tieck. Berlin (Reimer), 1826. 3 vols. This has “Spaniens” (Vol. n, 
. 249). 

5 594 as usually numbered. On the discrepancy, see JEGP., xxxv (1936), 
502, footnote 12. 
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whereas in Tieck’s edition of 1846 (vol. 1, p. 172) it runs: 


Gedringt von den Tyrannenheeren Frankreichs. 


Now what is the probability that Tieck is right, and that “ Frank- 
reich,” and not “ Spanien,” is what Kleist originally meant? One 
can only conjecture. Kleist’s manuscript of Homburg is not pre- 
served. There is only a scribe’s copy, not revised by the poet, made 
for presentation to Princess William of Prussia. This copy, which 
is not accessible to me, must contain the accepted reading “ Span- 
ien,” otherwise Erich Schmidt would have noted the deviation 
among the Variants in volume Iv of his standard edition.© We 
cannot, then, produce any original reading or alteration in the 
poet’s own hand. Nor do we know what manuscript Tieck used as 
“ Druckvorlage,” nor what became of it. Tieck himself tells us 
nothing of these important matters, and we have no “ check” on 
him. 

If Tieck did not see the alleged alteration in Kleist’s own hand,’ 
his knowledge of it could have come only from Kleist himself or 
from someone connected with Kleist. The first is improbable. 
Tieck’s actual contact with Kleist was very slight. He met him 
(through their common friend, the painter Hartmann) in Dresden 
during the summer of 1808; in his Vorrede to the Hinterlassene 
Schriften of 1821 (p. xxviii) he recalls this fact, and adds a brief 
description of Kleist’s personal appearance. Though Tieck speaks, 
in a letter of September, 1816, to Hartmann, of “unser Freund 
Kleist,” ®* there is not the slightest record of a close association of 
Tieck and Kleist, nor of any exchange of letters. 

Rather, it seems that Tieck’s special interest in Kleist began with 
his undertaking, five years after Kleist’s death, the editing of his 
posthumous works. The fact that he had little to contribute from 
his own contacts with Kleist is betrayed by the persistence with 
which he laid under contribution all the people he knew who had 


* Heinrich von Kleists Werke. Im Verein mit Georg Minde-Pouet und 
Reinhold Steig herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. Leipzig (Bibliog. Inst.) , 
n.d. The new edition of this, edited by Minde-Pouet, still prints “ Spa- 
nien”; its last volume, containing the critical apparatus, has not yet 
appeared. 

™The “suppression,” of course, may have been purely mental, and not 
have showed in the MS., but have been reported orally. 

8 Letters of Ludwig Tieck, p. 150. 
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also known Kleist. Solger sounds out the Zenges, Hartmann, and 
Riihle for him.® He gets valuable information from Wilhelm von 
Schiitz, and “edits” it in his usual arbitrary manner, without 
mentioning his informant.’® He draws on Pfuel and especially on 
Marie von Kleist, who was very close to the poet." 

From some such source, it seems to me, and not orally or in writ- 
ing from Kleist himself, Tieck may have learned of the “falsifica- 
tion ” of line 593. For if he had learned it from Kleist himself, 
that is before November, 1811, what possible ground could he have 
had for not incorporating the correction in his Erstdruck of 1821? 
The political considerations that prevailed when Kleist wrote were 
surely not valid six years after Waterloo, to say nothing of eleven 
years after, when Tieck published the Gesammelte Schriften! One 
may surmise, therefore, that Tieck learned of the matter from a- x 
surviving friend of Kleist’s sometime between 1826 and 1846. At 
such remove from the poet himself, of course, there is a chance that 
somebody’s memory may have played him false. 

That Kleist originally wrote, or intended, “ Frankreich ” and not 
“ Spanien ” seems, however, not improbable. It was the time of 
his greatest patriotic fervor, and the necessity for disguising it had 
recently been demonstrated by his Hermannsschlacht. Moreover, 
the historical situation in the Netherlands at the time of the Battle 
of Fehrbellin (1675) calls for “ France” and not “ Spain” here. 
Spain and the Netherlands had been at peace since 1648. But 
France and the Netherlands had been at war since 1672, and in z 
fact the Swedes who faced the Brandenburgers at Fehrbellin had 
been egged on by the French king. 

Kleist, to be sure, is not noted for his fidelity to history; buf 
this time, at least, historical fact would be on his side. And it. 
would be strange if he had deliberately departed from history to. 
traduce Spain, a “ friendly nation ” to him because an opponent of 
France at the time when he wrote. Historically, France, not Spain,, 
was the enemy of the Lowlands in 1675; France, not Spain, was the 
enemy of Prussia in 1810; and Kleist himself had lately celebrated 
the Spaniard Palafox as the heroic foe of France (An Palafoz)..~ 

If then, with the French still lords of Germany, he dared ngt 


® Heinrich von Kleists Werke, ed. Er. Schmidt, tv, 283 f. 
10 See Vol. xvi of Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft. 
11 Thid. 
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write “ Frankreich,’ why did he write “Spanien?” Probably 
because in German literature the traditional oppressor of the 
Netherlands was Spain, and readers who remembered their 
Egmont and Don Carlos could be counted on not to question 
“ Spaniens Tyrannenheere.” 

But if Tieck may in truth be credited with restoring one of 
Kleist’s lines to its original form, his treatment of the rest of the 
text is decidedly not to his credit. Indeed, his general negligence 
casts doubt upon the authenticity of his “ restoration ” in line 593. 
He did not, unfortunately, limit his changes to that “ Einziger 
Vers,” and if this, his “ Ausgabe letzter Hand” of Kleist’s works, 
were our sole authority, we should have a very faulty version of 
Kleist’s masterpiece. Whole lines, half-lines, stage-directions, 
scene-headings, single words are omitted, destroying sense and 
rhythm ; some of Kleist’s most characteristic constructions, such as 
“in Staub,” or the simplex “ bleicht ” for “ erbleicht,” or his pecu- 
liar dative without preposition, are “ironed out ”—and not even 
consistently at that. The gouty Kottwitz, dismounting, must gasp 
“ Auf,” forsooth (instead of “Ouf” or “ Uff”); the unsparing 
realism of “duftend” (line 990) must fade into “leblos.” Of 
more extensive “ Verschlimmbesserungen,” the following may serve 
as an example; finding Kleist’s lines 1623-1624 metrically imper- 
fect : 

{dass Kurfiirst Friedrich] 


Des Prinzen Tat selbst—Nun, beim Himmel! 
Das nenn’ ich keck! 


Tieck, with the skill of a Hans Sachs, amends to: 


Des angeklagten Prinzen Tat selbst hat— 
Beim héchsten Gott! Das nenn’ ich keck! Was! Die 
[Veranlassung, etc.]. 


The loyal service which Tieck rendered Kleist’s early reputation 
is beyond dispute; but that so painstaking an author should have 
found so negligent an editor must be accounted one of the many 
ironies of Kleist’s career. 

WALTER SILz 


Swarthmore College 
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GOETHE’S AN DEN MOND 


Goethe’s poem An den Mond has presented difficulties to com- 
mentators and editors. The reason that certain passages in the 
revised form of the poem published in 1789 seem to contain incon- 
sistencies is that the poet himself is speaking in the version of 
1778 and the assumption has been generally made that it is also 
he who is speaking in the later form of the poem. A careful study 
of the changes and additional stanzas leads the writer to the con- 
clusion that Goethe has put the poem as revised into the mouth of a 
young lady of the court, Christine or Christel von Lasberg, who 
believing herself forsaken by her lover, drowned herself in the river 
Ilm not far from Goethe’s Gartenhaus, January 16 1778. The fact 
that she had in her pocket a copy of Werthers Leiden accentuated 
* Goethe’s grief and sympathy. Two days later he wrote to Frau von 
Stein, warning her against the spot where the girl had met her 
death: “ Ich habe an Erinnerungen und Gedancken just genug und 
kan nicht wieder aus meinem Hause, Gute Nacht Engel, schonen 
Sie sich und gehn nicht herunter. Diese einladende Trauer hat 
was gefahrlich anziehendes wie das Wasser selbst, und der Abglanz 
der Sterne des Himmels, der aus beyden leuchtet, lockt uns.” 
Probably the first draft of the poem accompanied this letter, for 
Frau von Stein placed the two together in her files: 


Fiillest wieder ’s liebe Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 
Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz; 


5 Breitest iiber mein Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 
Wie der Liebsten Auge mild 
Uber mein Geschick. 


Das du so beweglich kennst 
10 Dieses Herz in Brand, 
Haltet ihr wie ein Gespenst 
An den FluB gebannt, 


Wenn in éder Winternacht 
Er vom Tode schwillt 
15 Und bei Friihlingslebens Pracht 
An den Knospen quillt. 
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Seelig, wer sich vor der Welt 
Ohne Ha& verschlie&t, 
Einen Mann am Busen hilt 

20 Und mit dem genieBt, 

Was dem Menschen unbewuBt 
Oder wohl veracht, 
Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht. 


In this form it is a love poem addressed to Charlotte von Stein, 
a but written under the weight of the tragic fate of Christine. The 
reference of ‘der Liebsten Auge’ v. 7 and of ‘du’ v. 9 is to Frau 
von Stein, while ‘ihr’ v. 11 seems best interpreted as referring to 
her and ‘den Mond.’ It is not necessary to assume that the last 
two stanzas are spoken by a woman. The poet presents a contrast 
of the fate of the unhappy girl to that of the more fortunate woman 
(Frau von Stein), who can withdraw from the world with her lover , 
and enjoy that ideal love which is either unknown to most human 
beings or despised by them. The version of 1789 follows: 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 
Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz; 


5 Breitest iiber mein Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 
Wie des Freundes Auge mild 
Uber mein Geschick. 


Jeden Nachklang fiihlt mein Herz 
10 Froh- und triiber Zeit, 
Wandle zwischen Freud’ und Schmerz 
In der Einsamkeit. 


FliefBe, flieBe, lieber FluB! 
Nimmer werd’ ich froh: 
15 So verrauschte Scherz und Ku6, 
Und die Treue so. 


Ich besa& es doch einmal, 
Was so késtlich ist! 
Da& man doch zu seiner Qual 
20 Nimmer es vergi&t! 


Rausche, Flu&, das Tal entlang, 
Ohne Rast und Ruh, 
Rausche, fliistre meinem Sang 
Melodien zu! 
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25 Wenn du in der Winternacht 
Wiitend iiberschwillst, 
Oder um die Friihlingspracht 
Junger Knospen quillst. 


Selig, wer sich vor der Welt 
30 Ohne Ha& verschlie&t, 
Einen Freund am Busen hilt 
Und mit dem genieBt, 


Was, von Menschen nicht gewuBt, 
Oder nicht bedacht, 
35 Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht. 


This later form of the poem has called forth widely divergent 
opinions ranging from unrestrained and extravagant praise of the 
melody and the beauty of its symbolism * to such adverse views as 
that “whatever of unity it possesses must be read into it” * and 
that “the last four stanzas do such injury to the artistic quality 
and general significance of the poem that they ought to be 
omitted.” * All commentators agree that it is the poet himself who 
is speaking in the original poem of 1778 and they likewise assume 
that this is the case of the revision of 1789. They have failed to 
recognize the possibility that Goethe in the later version is per-: 
mitting the unfortunate Christel von Lasberg in the first person to , 
lament her fate by the stream in the misty moonlight. Goethe 
would scarcely have changed ‘der Liebsten’ in verse 7 to ‘des 
Freundes’ except for some significant reason; the most natural 
explanation is that in the final form of the poem a woman is speak- 
ing of ‘des Freundes Auge.’ ‘ Freund’ often translates in German 
‘beloved,’ as in the Song of Songs of the Old Testament and 
elsewhere. Ermatinger apparently had some misgivings about 
‘Freund’ in verse 31, but insists that we must not be misled into 
putting that stanza into the mouth of Frau von Stein, stating that 
this possibility is excluded by ‘Sang’ verse 23, which he claims 
must refer to Goethe’s lyrics. There is however no reason why the 
murmuring stream should not furnish melodies to the plaints of 
Christel von Lasberg. Baumgart concedes that the fourth stanza 


1Baumgart, Goethes lyrische Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung und Be- 
deutung, 1, 205 ff.; Ermatinger, Die deutsche Lyrik, 1, 149 ff. 

2 Selections from Goethe’s Poems by Charles Harris. 

8 Goethe’s Poems by Martin Schiitze. 
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may refer to the young woman but shrinks from drawing the 
obvious conclusion. 

There is certainly an abrupt transition from the complete tran- 
quility and peace of soul of the first two stanzas and the mood of. 
the fourth, fifth and sixth, but one needs only to recall numerous 
inconsistencies in Faust, where Goethe retained lines and scenes 
that did not fit in with the chronology or the whole plan of the 
work. In this poem the first two stanzas were too fine to be dis- 
carded ; they expressed a mood so beautifully that he was willing to 
take a chance with the difficulty of the transition to the depressed 
attitude of the girl moving ‘zwischen Freud’ und Schmerz in der 
Einsamkeit,’ the girl, who would never again be happy, who can 
never forget “ Was so kostlich ist,” even though the memories mean 
torment. The stream furnishes melodies to her plaintive song, in 
the winter floods and amid the blossoms of spring. Enviously she 
contemplates the woman, who, happy in the embrace of the beloved 
one, can without hatred withdraw from the world and give herself 
up to the mysteries of her own breast. 

The day after the death of the young woman Goethe worked with 
laborers till late at night to erect some sort of an ‘ Andencken’ to 
her.* His first plan did not satisfy him, for it was by the road, 
“wo man weder hintreten und beten, noch lieben soll.” With a 
helper he excavated a portion of a cliff, from which “in héchster 
Abgeschiedenheit ” one could view the paths along which she had 
last walked and the spot of her death. Probably before his Italian 
journey, in 1786, he seems to have erected for Christel in this poem 
a more enduring memorial, which “in héchster Abgeschiedenheit ” 
has not been recognized by passers-by. 


CLARENCE WILLIS EASTMAN 
Amherst College 


DER DRUCKER DES HESSISCHEN LANDBOTEN 


In Karl Viétor’s 1939 bei Haupt in Bern erschienener Mono- 
graphie Georg Biichner als Politiker, die zum ersten Mal die 
Entwicklung der politischen Uberzeugung und Wirksamkeit des 
Dichters zusammenfassend darstellt, wird natiirlich auch die wich- 


* Letter to Frau von Stein, Weimar edition, tv, 3, p. 207. 
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tige, von Biichner verfasste sozialrevolutionire Flugschrift Der 
Hessische Landbote von 1834 eingehend behandelt. (S. 80 ff.) 
Dabei wird an drei Stellen (S. 88, 95, 101) erwahnt, dass dieser 
aufreizende Aufruf von dem “ Buchhindler Karl Preller in Offen- 
bach ” im Geheimen gedruckt wurde, ohne dass jedoch niaher auf 
die sonstige, dem Verfasser wohl unbekannte Druckertatigkeit 
dieses Mannes eingegangen wird. Die Tatsache selbst, dass Preller 
der Drucker der ausserordentlich radikalen Schrift war, steht 
aktenmissig fest. Sie ist in dem Gerichtsprotokoll der Aussagen 
des Verraters der Biichner’schen Verschworergruppe, des Studenten 
Gustav Clemm, in den von Viétor (S. 100f., 131) erstmalig be- 
nutzten Akten des Hessischen Staatsarchivs enthalten. 

Zum besseren Verstindnis anderer Zusammenhange hatte es 
sich ohne Zweifel gelohnt, der bisher noch nicht aufgeworfenen 
Frage einmal nachzugehen, wer denn dieser Drucker des Landboten 
eigentlich war, zumal sich ausserdem die zweite Frage aufdrangt, 
warum die Geheimbiindler in Giessen gerade diese Offenbacher 
Druckerei waihlten. Aus der einzigen, freilich an recht versteckter 
Stelle stehenden Arbeit, die sich genauer mit Offenbacher Druckern 
dieser Periode beschaftigt hat, kann man nun zwei fiir uns hier 
wesentliche Tatsachen iiber den Drucker erfahren. Erstens berich- 
tet sie (S. 15), dass der Buchhandler und Drucker Karl Preller 
tiberhaupt nur sehr kurze Zeit, nimlich drei Jahre von April 1832 
bis zum Miirz 1835 in seinem Gewerbe tatig war, naciidem er die 
angesehene, in der Drucker- und Buchhandelsgeschichte der Zeit 
nicht unbedeutende Firma von Carl Ludwig Brede in Offenbach am 
Main kauflich erworben hatte. Weiter wird (S. 16) mitgeteilt, 
dass es in der Hauptsache wohl Geldschwierigkeiten gewesen seien, 
die Preller zu einem so baldigen Bankerott getrieben, und sogar 
zur Versteigerung seines Druckinventars gefiihrt hatten. Jetzt, wo 
wir wissen, dass er der Drucker des Landboten war, ist die wahre 
Ursache dieses raschen geschiftlichen Zusammenbruchs ohne wei- 
teres klar: es war das Eingreifen der Darmstadter Regierung, die im 
Friihjahr 1835 durch die gerichtliche Untersuchung gegen die 
Verbreiter der 2. Ausgabe des Landboten, seine Teilnahme an der 
Veroffentlichung der 1. Ausgabe der héchst staatsgefahrlichen 
Flugschrift erfahren hatte. (Viétor a. a. O., 8. 101). 

1 Adolf Vélker, “ Ulrich Weiss, Carl Ludwig Brede u. d. Bredesche Druk- 


kerei,” In: Alt-Offenbach, Bll. d. Offenb. Gesch. Ver. 6. Jhg. (1930), 
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Viel bemerkenswerter jedoch ist vielleicht, dass Preller mit der 
Herstellung von solchen Geheimschriften im gewissen Sinn nur 
eine Tradition seines geachteten Vorgangers fortsetzte. Als der 
Schwiegersohn eines bekannten Druckers, des Ulrich Weiss, war 
Carl Ludwig Brede schon seit 1783 als Verleger und Teilhaber der 
Firma Weiss & Brede gleichfalls im deutschen Buchhandel wohl- 
bekannt.? Nach einer 35jahrigen Tatigkeit als selbstandiger 
Drucker und Verleger hatte er sich schliesslich 1832 ins Privatleben 
zuriickgezogen (Volker, a. a. O., S. 6ff.). Schon wenige Monate 
nach dem Verkauf seines Geschiiftes schien Brede “den allergréssten 
Wert darauf zu legen, in der Offentlichkeit nicht mehr als Inhaber 
der lange, lange Jahre von ihm gefiihrten Druckerei zu gelten.” 
Wiederholt glaubte er, 1833 und 1835 in 6ffentlichen Anzeigen auf 
diese Tatsache aufmerksam machen zu miissen (Volker a. a. O., S. 
15), offenbar weil er fiirchtete, fiir Drucke seines Nachfolgers 
Preller, der den Namen der alten Firma beibehalten hatte, verant- 
wortlich gemacht zu werden. Was dies in bestimmten Fallen be- 
deuten konnte, wusste Brede aus seiner eigenen Praxis nur zu gut. 
Hatte er doch im Anfang des Jahres 1822 fiir den bekannten Frank- 
furter Verleger Wilmans nichts Geringeres als den Meister Floh 
von E. T. A. Hoffmann, jene scharfe, wenn auch etwas persdnliche, 
politische Satire gegen die Demagogenriecherei in seiner Offizin 
hergestellt. Um sie hatte sich ein heftiger Zensurkampf entsponnen, 
bis sie mit Verkiirzungen freigegeben wurde.* Der Verleger Wil- 
mans war mit Brede vor allem als mit dem Drucker einer Reihe 
schén ausgestatteter Taschenbiicher der Liebe und Freundschaft 
bekannt, die zum Teil von Wilmans, zum Teil von einem Leipziger 
Buchhiandler verlegt wurden (Volker a. a. O., S. 9f.). In der Wil- 
mans’schen Serie waren schon 1819 und 1820 Erzahlungen von 
Hoffmann als Erstdrucke veréffentlicht worden. Gewiss wird Brede 
im Laufe seiner langjahrigen Druckertatigkeit noch andere, ahnlich 
heikle Aufgaben wie die Herstellung des Meister Floh tibernommen 
haben. Von einer weiteren wissen wir bestimmt, dem Druck der 
aus dem Beginn der zwanziger Jahre stammenden Schrift Das 
Testament des Deutschen Volksboten, ein Buch fiir Birger, Bawern 
und andere, die es lesen wollen (Volker a. a. O., 8. 14f.). Sie ge- 


2 Joh. Goldfriedrich, Gesch. d. deutsch. Buchhandels, Bd. 3 (1909), S. 502. 
8Vgl. H. T. A. Hoffmann i. persénl. u. briefl. Verkehr . . . ges. u. erkl. 
». Hans v. Miiller, Bd. 2, H. 2 (Berlin 1912), Br. 464 ff. u. Anm. z. Br. 245. 
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hért zu den von Viétor in seinem Biichnerbuch (S. 84ff.) naher 
behandelten politischen Flugschriften des Vormirz. 

Nun ist wohl die Vermutung nicht abwegig, dass Biichner aus 
der Kenntnis des Meister Floh und seines auf der Riickseite des 
Titelblattes ausdriicklich genannten Druckers (“ Druck und Papier 
von C. L. Brede in Offenbach”) den Geschiftsnachfolger Preller 
fiir vertrauenswiirdig genug hielt, um ihn mit dem Druck seines 
Landboten zu beauftragen. Vielleicht wusste er auch nicht einmal, 
dass die alte Firma ihren Besitzer gewechselt hatte. Dass er Hoff- 
manns Werke kannte, ist schon durch seinen Brief an die Braut vom 
Marz 1834 erwiesen,* und die Linie von Hoffmann zu Biichner ist 
dariiber hinaus sicherlich von besonderer Bedeutung (Bergemann 

a. a. O., S. 492). 

Nachdem die hessische Polizei Ende JulimAnfang August 1834 
durch Verrat einige der Verbreiter des Landboten entdeckt hatte, 
war Biichner, dem man zunichst nichts nachweisen konnte, sofort 
nach Offenbach geeilt, um Preller, dem er Anfang Juni das Manu- 
skript der Schrift persdnlich tiberbracht hatte, zu warnen. Wie 
erwahnt, brach Prellers Betrieb im Mirz 1835 zusammen, weil, wie 
jetzt als gesichert angesehen werden kann, um diese Zeit die ge- 
richtliche Untersuchung, iiber die ein Protokoll von Mitte April 
vorliegt, seinen Namen als den des Druckers der ersten Ausgabe der 
Flugschrift ermittelt hatte. In einem Brief an die Familie aus 
Strassburg vom Anfang August 1835 (Bergemann a. a. O., S. 386) 
berichtete dann Biichner, dass Fliichtlinge “die Nachricht von 
neuen Verhaftungen dreier Familienviter ..., der dritte in 
Offenbach ” gebracht hitten. Ohne Zweifel war dieser Dritte der 
Offenbacher Buchhindler und Drucker Karl Preller. 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 
Cornell University 


‘Georg Biichners Werke u. Briefe. Hrgs. v. Fritz Bergemann, Leipzig o. J. 
(1926), S. 365. 
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FLAUBERT’S UNE NUIT DE DON JUAN 


Among Flaubert’s posthumous papers is the ébauche* of a nou- 
velle * which he intended to call Une Nuit de Don Juan. Its date 
falls within the period of the great romantic revival of the Don 
Juan theme in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Flaubert’s first indication of interest in Don Juan occurs in La 
Peste a& Florence (1836), at the head of which he quotes a line 
from Dumas pére’s Don Juan de Marana: “C’est que je te hais 
dune haine de frére.”* It occurs next in a novelette, Passion et 
vertu (1837), in which he describes the protagonist as a Don Juan.* 
The third reference to Don Juan is in his Notes de voyages for 
April-May, 1845. In the church of Saint Trophime at Arles he 
remarks : 


* Maupassant, Lettres de Gustave Flaubert & George Sand (Charpentier, 
1884), includes the plan in his preface; it may also be found, with two 
extra pages (omitted by M.) giving the intended development of the action, 
in Flaubert, @uvres de jeunesse inédites, V. mt (Conard, 1910). No studies 
on the work exist. Mention may be found in Maupassant, op. cit.; P. 
Shanks, Flaubert’s Youth (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1927) ; E. W. Fischer, 
Etudes sur Flaubert inédit (Leipzig, Zeitler, 1908); G. de Bévotte, La 
Légende de Don Juan, V. 1 (Hachette, 1911); and Canu, “ L’Cuvre dra- 
matique de Flaubert,” in R. H. L. F., V. xxxvumt (1931). 

2It is possible but not probable that the work was to be a play. 
Maupassant, op. cit., p. xlv, calls it a nouvelle; Bévotte, op. cit., p. 66, a 
conte and a nouvelle; Shanks, op. cit., p. 218, ambiguously refers to it as 
an “undated scenario”; the Conard Flaubert, @uv. de jeun., 111, 319, calls 
it the “plan d’un conte”; Canu, loc. cit., p. 542, observes that: “ C’était 
sous forme de dialogue qu’il [Flaubert] comptait analyser la mystique du 
sentiment amoureux.” He does not call it a play, however. Canu’s refer- 
ence to Flaubert is from the Correspondance, 11, 253 (Conard, 1926-1933). 
Flaubert here speaks of doing a play on a political situation [Le Candidat], 
then goes on to say that he has three other subjects in mind, all rather 
alike, one of which he definitely calls a roman. He refers to the Don Juan 
as an histoire (ibid., pp. 253-254), not as a play. The ébauche itself some- 
what resembles the scenario of a play, especially in the detailed directions 
as to plot, action, and suggested conversation. But Flaubert was ac- 
customed to make similar detailed scenarios for his novels and contes. A 
study of the summary shows some details not very feasible for the stage. 

* Act IV, Tableau VII, Se. IV. Flaubert perhaps remembered the tag 
from seeing the play on the stage. It was first performed April 30, 1836, 
and probably not printed until after Flaubert’s work was finished in 
September. 

*@uv. de jeun., 1, 242-243. 
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C’est dans une église pareille et dans une telle atmosphére que Don Juan 
arrive et se tient caché derriére les colonnes, & regarder les cous penchés, 
les profils purs inclinés sur le prie-Dieu, respirant la femme et l’encens,° 


a statement which Piaget Shanks considers the probable embryo of 
the unfinished Nuit de Don Juan. As he notes, the idea returns to 
Flaubert while in a church in Genoa.® 

If, as Shanks contends, this represents the germ of the nouvelle, 
it is not until five years later that Flaubert says that the idea of a 
Don Juan story came to him in the hospital at Rhodes: “ A propos 
de sujets, j’en ai trois, qui ne sont peut-étre que le méme et ca 
m’embéte considérablement ; 1° Une Nuit de Don Juan, a laquelle 
pensé au lazaret de Rhodes.” * Flaubert never again alludes to 
the conception of the story, either in his correspondence or in his 
Notes de voyages. But Rhodes is in a country of temples and 
churches, and he had just come from Palestine; so a religious story 
(which he admits it is to be in the next quotation below) would 
likely be in his mind. Furthermore, the oriental setting of Mus- 
set’s Namouna, a Don Juan poem which we know Flaubert read 
about this time, or Byron’s Don Juan (specifically the harem epi- 
sode in cantos IV-VII1) may have inspired Flaubert while in a coun- 
try redolent with the atmosphere of the Hast. We may tentatively 
postulate the following sequence. When traveling in the Near 
East, Flaubert thinks of oriental religious stories, such as the 
oriental Namouna, or Dumas’ play or Mérimée’s nouvelle with their 
religious tone. The Don Juan theme develops in his mind, the 
oriental setting fades, and the plot finally materializes with the 
more conventional European setting. 

Flaubert soon wearies of his Don Juan; it comes to seem “ bien 
commun et bien rabaché,” and it is but “ l’éternelle histoire de la 


5 Notes de voyages, I, 10-11 (Conard, 1910). 

* Shanks, op. cit., pp. 218-219. The quotation is from Flaubert’s Corr., 
I, 169-170. He probably has in mind either Dumas’ play or Mérimée’s 
nouvelle, Les Ames du purgatoire. Flaubert never refers anywhere to the 
latter, but there is quite a strong similarity in one scene where Don Juan 
enters a church, sees the nuns kneeling and praying, and, in order to hide, 
“s’adossa contre un pilier” and watches the nun Teresa enter the confes- 
sional. Dumas (Act IV, Tableau VI, Sc. I) depicts more or less the same 
general scene, without the details (which, however, Flaubert might have 
observed in the mise-en-scéne, if, as was suggested in note 3, he saw the 
play on the stage). 

7 Corr., 11, 253-254. 
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religieuse.” Then it apparently returned to his favor, for he writes 
that it “ avance piano.” *® This is his last mention of the work. 

Strangely enough, thirty years later, it was projected for a new 
role. Apropos of Bouvard et Pécuchet Maupassant tells that Flau- 
bert intended to write a second volume consisting of platitudes 
gathered in good faith by the two ex-copyists as pearls of wisdom. 
To relieve the heaviness of such a compendium, Flaubert proposed 
to intercalate two or three stories of a poetic idealism, also copied 
by Bouvard and Pécuchet. One was to be the Nuit de Don Juan.® 
Conceived in his romantic youth as a serious study, it would have 
become a satire on romantic idealism. But Flaubert died before he 
could put his early nouvelle to its new use. 

The sources are fairly easy to ascertain. For general back- 
ground, the following are pretty sure. Beside the Dumas version 
already referred to, Flaubert mentions Mozart’s opera, Gautier’s 
Don Juan (i. e., in his Comédie de la mort), and Musset’s Na- 
mouna.’® Moliére’s Festin de pierre would be known to any author 
of Flaubert’s day, and Byron’s poem and Mérimée’s nouvelle are 
likely inclusions. 

The title of Flaubert’s ébawche is a possible reminiscence of 
Musset’s unfinished Matinée de Don Juan, and Musset’s valet is 
named Leporello as with Flaubert. However, both versions prob- 
ably take the name from Mozart. In fact, the whole of the first 
part of the plan strongly suggests Mozart’s opera. To be sure, the 
general tone of the nowvelle is romantic and tells us little definite 
as to sources, but behind it lies the skeleton of a plot in which a 
servant named Leporello upbraids his master for his profligacy and 
inconstancy. This is a prominent motif in Act One of Mozart’s 
opera. Although other versions, notably Moliére’s and Tirso de 
Molina’s, have a servant in the rdle of moral castigator, Mozart’s 
stresses this side most strongly. Moliére’s Sganarelle remonstrates 
with his master, but emphasizes his libertinage and blasphemy. 


8 Tbid., 11, 295 and 304, resp. 

° Op. cit., p. xlv. E. W. Fischer, op. cit., pp. 9-10, and Bévotte, op. cit., 
p. 66, tell the same story. Flaubert never mentions it; the source of both 
men is seemingly Maupassant. 

2° Corr., I, 352, and II, 30, resp. Other versions popular in Flaubert’s 
day were Blaze de Bury’s Le Souper chez le commandeur, Balzac’s L’Elixir 
de longue vie, and the Spanish El Estudiante de Salamanca by Espronceda 
and Don Juan Tenorio by Zorrilla. 

11 This appeared in La France littéraire, Dec. 1833. 
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Flaubert is not likely to have had direct acquaintance with the 
Tirso play.’* 

Don Juan’s killing of Dofia Elvire’s brother and subsequent 
flight hint at several sources. The name Elvire brings to mind 
Mozart’s Elvira or Moliére’s Elvire, but in the opera there is no 
avenging brother, and in the play, while there are two brothers 
pursuing Don Juan, neither is killed. In Mérimée’s nouvelle, how- 
ever, Teresa’s brother Don Pedro provokes Don Juan to a duel and 
is killed. Flaubert apparently combined two sources. In Dumas’ 
play, it is Don Juan’s own brother who is killed. 

Leporello’s accusation against his master, and the latter’s admis- 
sion, that he loves ugly old women are already found in Gautier’s 
Comédie de la mort. 

The second part points more definitely to Dumas. The dying 
nun, the plot to abduct her from the convent, and her death are 
all in his play, although Flaubert omitted the episode in which 
Marthe wanders over the countryside sick and half crazed with 
grief, as well as the supernatural element so strong in Dumas. The 
actual name Thérése, in Flaubert’s work, suggests Mérimée’s 
Teresa. The reference to the Commander’s statue and to Don 
Juan’s descent to hell indicates the traditional version of the Don 
Juan Tenorio branch of the legend, and Mozart or Moliére is the 
likely provenance.?® 

Flaubert’s conception of the Don Juan character, with its ennut 
and its inability to attain the ideal to which it aspires, is typically 
romantic, stemming directly from Mérimée and Musset and the 
whole 1830 school. The first part of the plan contains little origi- 
nality unless it be a few details such as the wooden figurehead in 
the garden or Don Juan’s desire to return to a state of youthful 
innocence. Flaubert’s claim to originality would lie in his trans- 
formation of the woman who saves—in the works of Blaze de Bury, 
Dumas, and Zorrilla but a lifeless emissary from heaven—into a 


12 Unlike many French writers of his day, Flaubert had little interest in 
Spain or its literature. Throughout all his correspondence, there are only 
a few references to Don Quijote, a scant remark on Calderén and Lope de 
Vega, and some youthful observations on Andalusia (Corr., I, 15, 29, 76, 
78, 117; 11, 50; m1, 31, 53, 323; vi, 13). 

18 With Zorrilla, Dumas, Mérimée, and Blaze de Bury (despite the title: 
Le Souper chez le commandeur), Don Juan is saved. In Baudelaire’s Don 
Juan aux enfers (published May, 1846), which Flaubert may have read, 
there is no reference to the descent to hell. 
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character powerful as Don Juan himself.* Flaubert would have 
depicted a sensuous, repressed nun, finding in religious asceticism a 
voluptuous, but unsatisfying, pleasure corresponding to what Don 
Juan receives from his unrestrained love. Together they would 
have experienced the perfect communion of love that apart they 
could not achieve. Thus would be consummated the romantic’s 
eternal desire.?® 


ARMAND E. SINGER 
Duke University 


TRANSLATIONS OF ZOLA IN THE UNITED STATES 
PRIOR TO 1900 


One of the most striking and interesting features of the cultural 
life of the United States during the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century is the great interest shown by American readers in 
contemporary French literature, usually in translation. It seems 
probable that any attempt to evaluate or explain the trend of our 
own literature since the turn of the century must take into account 
this interest. Translations from the French were more numerous 
by far than those from any other modern language. Surprisingly 
numerous, indeed, for a careful study of only four’ out of many 
American periodicals of the period reveals, in reviews or articles 
or brief notices, that over two hundred and twenty-five different 
French authors were introduced to the American reader in Eng- 
lish translation, and that over three hundred and fifty different 
French authors were deemed important enough to be the subject 
of one or more reviews or articles. 

Of all of these authors, however, if we judge, as we must, by 
numbers of editions, Emile Zola was the most popular. Between 
1878, the date of the first? American translation of any work of 
Zola, and 1900 thirty-one American publishers brought out, count- 
ing duplications and new editions when it is possible to ascertain 


4 Bévotte, op. cit., p. 67. 

15 Flaubert himself suggests this, @uv. de jeun., 111, 325. 

1The Nation; The North American Review; The Atlantic Monthly; 
Harpers Magazine. 

* Héléne. T. B. Peterson Brothers. Philadelphia, 1878. 
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these, something like one hundred and eighty books of this author. 
The figures are impressive. For twenty-one years every eight 
months some new publisher entered the market with one or more 
books from the pen of Zola, and eight times a year, during this 
period, a new American translation of Zola was put on sale. It is 
not possible, at this date, to ascertain just how many copies of these 
translations were sold, but the number must have been large. The 
catalogue of Peterson Brothers, of Philadelphia, publishers of the 
greatest number of Zola titles, calls their sale “ unprecedented.” 
For the most part they were published in cheap paper-covered form, 
priced to sell at anywhere from twenty cents to a dollar, and were 
obviously designed for “ popular” consumption. Indeed, the terms 
in which they were often advertised throws not a little light on 
the nature of the interest that American readers had in them. 
The title page of Claude’s Confession, published by Crawford of 
Philadelphia in 1892, bears a brief summary of the story, reading in 
part as follows: 


Claude’s Confession by Emile Zola is one of the most exciting and natural- 
istic romances that great author has ever produced ... The book is a 
deep and searching analysis of human feelings, and surely the miseries of 
student life in the Paris ‘ Quartier Latin’ were never set forth in such vivid 
and startling fashion as in its pages. Claude, Laurence, Marie, Jacques, 
and Paquerette play parts in a dark drama of blasted youth and dissipation 
truly Parisian in all its characteristics, and the interest excited in these 
personages and their eventful careers is simply overwhelming . . . The 
description of the public ball is a bit of lurid word-painting which Zola 
has never surpassed . . . Marie’s death and the dénouement are depicted in 
a style that is powerful in the highest degree. Claude’s Confession is one 
of the strongest books imaginable, and will certainly fascinate all who 
take it up. 


And this language could be matched by many another quotation. 

In the following enumeration, the figure accompanying the titles 
indicates the number of translations issued by different publish- 
ers, not the total number of translations taking into account re- 
prints or new editions. The novels in the Rougon-Macquart series 
were translated as follows: La Fortune des Rougon, Une Page 
d’Amour, and L’Assommoir, eight each; Nana and Pot-Bouille, 
six each; La Conquéte de Plassans, La Faute de VAbbé Mouret, La 
Curée, Le Réve, La Joie de Vivre, Germinal, and L’ Argent, five 
each; Au Bonheur des Dames and La Terre, four each; L’Oeuvre 
and Le Docteur Pascal, three each; and La Béte Humaine and La 
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Débdacle, two each. Also La Fille de Nana, by Alfred Sirven and 
Henri LeVerdier was published twice as Nana’s Daughter, and each 
time credited to Zola by the publishers’ advertisements. 

While the series of Les Quatre Evangiles was not translated 
before 1900, the titles in Les Trois Villes did appear, Lourdes, three 
times ; Rome and Paris, one each. Other novels of Zola were trans- 
lated as follows: Thérése Raquin, six times; Madeleine Ferat, five ; 
and Les Mystéres de Marseilles and La Confession de Claude, four 
each. With one exception, the short stories of Zola were not trans- 
lated in the collections he made of them. Instead, American pub- 
lishers chose from one collection or more as they pleased and pub- 
lished their selection under such titles as they thought would best 
attract the buyer. The result was the appearance of Her Two 
Husbands and Jacques Damour, each published twice; and The 
Jolly Parisiennes and Stories for Ninon, each published once. The 
most popular of his contes was The ‘Attack on the Mill which, 
usually in company with other stories, was published by five differ- 
ent publishers in all. To conclude this list, there remain the fol- 
lowing titles, each published once: Modern Marriage; The Experi- 
mental Novel; The Dreyfus Case. Four Letters to France; and 
The Trial of Emile Zola. This latter was, of course, concerned 
with Zola and his part in the affaire. 

No surer proof of an author’s popularity can be found than in 
the appearance of volumes bearing his name, yet his in name only. 
This happened at least twice in the case of Zola. One bore the 
title Emile Zola’s First Love Story.* It is a highly imaginative 
account of a youthful romance of Zola, translated from an unknown 
source by Max Maury. The other was The Two Duchesses.* This 
is an extremely interesting novel, based upon a cause célébre in 
Parisian high life of 1882, the suit brought by the young duchesse 
de Chaulnes against her mother-in-law, the duchesse de Chevreuse, 
for the custody of the former’s children. Yet interesting as it is, it 
is most certainly not by Zola, but probably by some hack of repub- 
lican prejudices, and is mostly concocted from the printed reports 
of the trial. But it was sold to American readers as by Zola. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the translations which 


* Jewett and Buchanan, Chicago, 1895. 
‘In F. Tousey’s Brookside Library, New York, 1884. The present writer 
is engaged in a further study of this book. 
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were published in this country is the way in which the titles of the 
French books were changed, often in such a way as to be practically 
unrecognizable. The reason for such a change is not far to seek, 
and has already been suggested in the quotation of the advertising 
that accompanied Claude’s Confession and in the titles of some of 
the short-story collections. The roots of the commonplace Ameri- 
can idea that French literature is fundamentally wicked lie deep, 
and it is not within the scope of this paper to examine them, but 
it did exist and the American publishers exploited it to the utmost. 

Thus, La Fortune des Rougon appeared in English as, The 
Rougon-Macquart Family,> The Girl in Scarlet,? and Wedded in 
Death.?. Une Page d’ Amour became Héléne. A Love Episode,®* and 
A Woman’s Heart; or, A Stray Leaf from the Book of Love.® Son 
Excellence, Eugéne Rougon, became Clorinda;*° The Mysteries of 
the Court of Louis Napoleon;** and Star of Empire2? La Con- 
quéte de Plassans, likewise, had at least three English titles, to wit: 
A Mad Love; or, The Abbé and His Court;** A Fatal Conquest ; 
or, Buried in the Ashes of a Ruined Home;** and The Conquest 
of Plassans; or, The Priest in the House. Our publishers found 
it impossible, and perhaps unbusinesslike, to translate L’Oeuvre 
simply, and so it appeared in two different forms, Christine the 
Model; or, Studies of Love** and His Masterpiece ;1* while such 
comparatively simple titles as Madeleine Ferat and Thérése Raquin 
appeared as Driven to Her Doom; or, The Finger of Fate,* and 
Nemesis; or, Haunted by the Spectre of a Murdered Man” re- 
spectively, besides being translated with the simple title one would 
expect. 

From 1900 up to the present, while a good many publishers have 
continued to issue translations of Zola, not nearly so many titles 
have appeared. The passage of the International Copyright Law 


5 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1879. 11 Tbid., 1882. 

® Tbid., 1882. 12 F, Tousey, New York, 1884. 
7F. Tousey, New York, 1884. 18 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1882. 
8 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1878. 4 F. Tousey, New York, 1883. 
® F. Tousey, New York, in or before 1884. +45 Laird and Lee, Chicago, 1891. 
10 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1880. 1° Peterson, Philadelphia, 1886. 


17 Stein Publishing Co., Chicago, 1899. 

18 F. Tousey, New York, in or before 1884. 

1° F. Tousey, New York, 1883. In 1892, R. K. Fox of New York pub- 
lished Thérése Raquin as The Devil’s Compact. 
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probably has some bearing on this. Perhaps, too, American read- 
ers became sated with Zola’s often sordid realism. Whatever the 
reason may be, for a period of almost twenty-five years Zola did 
have a popularity in this country that even few native authors of 
the time enjoyed. 


Matcoitm B. Jongs 
Connecticut College for Women 


A NOTE ON LEOPARDI’S “BRUTO MINORE” 


Leopardi’s debt to Ugo Foscolo was indicated rather casually by 
Arturo Graf in his Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, published in Turin 
in 1898. Two years later G. Marpillero,’ following this lead, dis- 
covered that practically all the ideas in Leopardi’s Bruto Minore 
had already been expressed by Foscolo in his Ultime Lettere di 
Jacopo Ortis. Not only is this true, but the order in which the 
ideas are presented is almost identical. In noting this I am but 
adding a paragraph to Marpillero’s excellent article. 

The letters ? which seem to form the substance of Bruto Minore 
are those dated “ Ventimiglia, 19 e 20 febbrajo” (pp. 122-126) ; 
“Rimino, 5 marzo (ore undici della sera)” (p. 127; “14 marzo” 
(pp. 130-134) ; “ mezzanotte” (pp. 134-138) ; “25 marzo, 1799, 
venerdi, ore 1” (pp. 146-151). 

Both heroes are in a solitary spot: Ortis in the Alps (p. 122) 
and Brutus cursing the gods and Hell “per l’atra notte in erma 
sede” (I.11). Ortis, gazing upon the mountain barriers ineffec- 
tual against the invading nations, invokes the great dead while the 
enemies of Italy “ calpestano * i loro sepoleri,” and soliloquizes on 
the fate of Rome, the prey “de’ Cesari . . . de’ Vandali, e de’ 
Papi” (p. 124). Leopardi in the opening lines of his poem, 
laments the Fate which is preparing for Italian valleys and the 


1“ Werther, Ortis e il Leopardi,” Giornale storico (Vol. 36, 1900) pp. 
357 ff. See also G. Natali, Cultura e poesia in Italia nell’ eta napoleonica, 
Sten, 1930, pp. 179-196. ° 

The edition cited is that of Lemonnier, Florence, containing “le con- 
siderazioni morali scritte nel 1817 da Giovita Scalvini.” 

* All Italics are mine. 
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Tiber’s shore “JI calpestio de’ barbari cavalli” and is calling 
“ gotici brandi ” to destroy the walls of Rome. 

In the following paragraph Ortis decries both virtw, the cloak of 
injustice, and the gods who arm themselves with the arms of the 
conquerors and befriend the mighty. Leopardi in his second stanza 
has Brutus inveigh against “ Stolta virti ” and the “ marmorei dei,” 
for whom men are a jest and whose law teaching the reward of the 
righteous is but a deception. 

In the third stanza Leopardi contrasts the cowardly wretch who 
resigns himself to life and the hero who escapes by suicide. In the 
first type we recognize Foscclo’s “ uno di quegli infiniti mortali che 
infingardi guardano le loro catene” (p. 133) and in the second 
Ortis himself. 

The fourth stanza seems to combine Jacopo’s apostrophe to 
Nature (p. 125) written at Ventimiglia, with a second one (pp. 
134-135) written in the Euganean hills. In the first Ortis wonders 
bitterly why Nature should have added to the “funesto istinto 
della vita” the still more deadly gift of reason; and in the second 
he accuses Nature of deserting him, and by so doing she has released 
him from any obligations to her: “ Né io credo di ribellarmi da te 
fuggendo la vita” (p. 135). Leopardi incorporates both these 
ideas: Nature has been untrue to us, hence she will not condemn 
us if we escape by suicide. 

The fifth and seventh stanzas, which contrast the happiness of 
animals with the sadness of man, are not derived from the Ultime 
Lettere. But the sixth stanza contains an apostrophe to the Moon 
recalling Jacopo’s words: “ O luna, amica luna! . . . Tu risorgerai 
sempre pit bella; ma l’amico tuo cadra deforme e abbandonato 
cadavere senza risorgere piu.” The “candida luna” of the Bruto 
Minore will look down equally unmoved on the destruction of Rome. 

The final stanza, with its refusal on the part of Brutus to call 
upon the gods of Heaven or Hell, of Day or Night, which is after 
all a sort of negative apostrophe, recalls Foscolo’s “0 Morte! io ti 
guardo e t’interrogo” (p. 137). The same intrepidity in the face 
of death is shown by the two heroes and the same indifference to 
their place of burial. Ortis asks Lorenzo to bury him “in un sito 
abbandonato, di notte, senza esequie, senza lapide” (p. 151); and 
Brutus consigns his body to the wild beasts and the destruction of 
the storm. 


Sa 
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To summarize in tabular form: 


Bruto Minore Le Ultime Lettere 
Stanza Page 
I Italy in ruins 122 Italy in ruins 
Foreign invaders 123-124 Foreign invaders 
Brutus in solitude 122 Ortis in solitude 
II “ Stolta virta ” 124 “ Virta,” a cloak for evil 
“i marmorei dei ” The gods are unjust 
III The submissive coward 133 The submissive coward 
The suicide-hero 135 Ortis, the suicide-hero 
IV Nature is cruel 126 Nature cruel in giving mankind 
reason 
Hence suicide is right 135 Hence suicide is right 
VI Apostrophe to the Moon 134 Apostrophe to the Moon 
VIII Refusal to call upon the gods 137 Apostrophe to Death 
No burial rites 151 A simple burial 


L. Norman 
University of Chicago 


THE DATE OF MACHIAVELLI’S MANDRAGOLA 


Evidence for establishing the date of composition of the Mandra- 
gola has been found in Act I, sc. 1, where the time and setting of 
the comedy are indicated, and in the verses of the prologue in 
which Machiavelli makes excuses for his choice of subject. Aside 
from Tiraboschi, who sets the date in 1498, critics are divided 
into two camps. Those of one identify the date of composition 
with the date of action, 1504, and maintain that the prologue was 
written later, after Machiavelli’s break with the Medici.? Another 
group holds that the prologue and comedy were written contempo- 
raneously, after 1513, during the period when Machiavelli was 
forced into a life of inactivity.* It seems strange, however, that 
they should have overlooked a reference to Machiavelli’s comedy 
contained in his sonnet to Giuliano de’ Medici.* This sonnet is not 


1 §t. Lett. Ital., Venezia, 1824, vit, 5-7, 1752. 

? Napoli-Signorelli, Polidori, Buchon, Borgognoni, Tortoli. 

* Medin, Artaud, Villari, Hillebrand, Gaspary, Tommasini, Sanesi, Osimo, 
De Benedetti. 

*Mazzoni & Casella, Tutte le Opere Stor. e Lett. di N.M., Firenze, Bar- 
bera, 1929, 870-871. 
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dated, but, since Machiavelli was imprisoned only once (Nov. 
1512-March 1513), there is no doubt as to the period during which 
it was written. In it, the Muse invoked by Machiavelli to intercede 
for him with Giuliano replies: 


.. + Va al barlazzo 
Con quella tua commedia in guazzeroni. 


Machiavelli, begging Giuliano for clemency, reminds him that he 
is a poet and the author of a comedy which he mockingly qualifies 
“jn guazzeroni.”* So we have it from M. himself that by 1512 
he had written a comedy which was already known (“quella tua 
commedia ”), if not to the public at large, at least to some of his 
intimates. The question now arises: which comedy, the Mandra- 
gola, the Clizia or the Andria? We can dismiss both the Andria, 
which was merely a translation from Terence’s play of the same 
name, and the Clizia, an adaptation, and in some parts a transla- 
tion, of the Casina of Plautus. The reference in the sonnet is 
made to impress Giuliano with the literary abilities of the writer 
(M.’s use of a poetic form would seem to confirm this) and to throw 
a light shadow over his political activities. Both the Clizia and 
the Andria lack the wit and originality of the Mandragola and 
added little to the lustre of Machiavelli’s reputation. Further- 
more, the Clizia must have been written much later than the 
Mandragola ® when the latter had become very popular, as is wit- 
nessed by the allusion to it in the third scene of the second act. 
Just as Machiavelli could refer in the Clizia to Timoteo, Lucrezia, 
and Nicia without fear of not being understood, so could he refer 
to “ quella commedia ” in the sonnet with the assurance that it would 
be immediately recalled. In further support of our argument, we 
refer the reader to the many references to Messer Nicia, Fra Timo- 
teo, and “la commedia” found in the private correspondence of 
the Florentine secretary. These show that the Mandragola was 
Machiavelli’s favorite and was not always referred to by name but 


5 Cf. Petrocchi, s.v. Guazzeroni: “un brano qualunque.” Tommaseo- 
Bellini, s.v. guazzeroni: “nelle marche @ vestito che dal mezzo in gid 
due gheroni allargano, accioché il contadino cammini e lavori spedito.” 
This meaning seems to apply here, that is, a “commedia da contadino” 
as opposed to the “comedia palliata” of the Greeks and the “commedia 
togata ” of the Romans. 

® Tommasini, 1, 414n.; Villari, Iv, 196. 
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as “la commedia.” A glance at Papini’s edition of the Lettere di 
N. M. will prove helpful: “ questa comedia che ultimamente havete 
facta recitare” (11, 92); “.. . rispondervi dalla commedia™” (11, 
109); “. . . e avvisate a che porto é la commedia. .. .” (1, 
107); “.. . cinque canzone nuove a proposito della commedia 

. et questo é quanto alla commedia” (11, 110); “... et 
ragionamo della commedia. ...” (11, 105). When Della Palla 
writes to Machiavelli in 1520 regarding the performance of the 
Mandragola, he says simply: “. . . Inoltre ho parlato della vostra 
commedia.” That he is referring to the Mandragola is clear be- 
cause in the same letter he continues: “...A S. ta Maria in 
Portico feci la inbasciata del suo (that is, Bibbiena’s) Calandro et 
vostro Messer Nicia.” It is interesting to note that the play is 
never referred to in the correspondence as the Mandragola and this 
fact would make it seem that the prologue was not written con- 
temporaneously with the play.’ If, therefore, the “commedia in 
guazzeroni” is the Mandragola, the sonnet to Giuliano acquires 
considerable significance and allows us to arrive at a closer approxi- 
mation of the date of the composition of the comedy. While some 
critics place the date in 1504 and others after 1513 (but not later 
than 1520), we would say it was between 1504 and 1512.8 


F.-D. CoLImMorE 
Baltimore 


UN RECUEIL ITALIANISANT DU XVIII° SIECLE 
FRANCAIS 


Les Etrennes du Parnasse (1770-1790), ou Choiz de Poésies, 
furent une de ces publications périodiques si nombreuses dans le 


™The prologue was frequently used as a sort of “pezzo d’occasione.” 
Castiglione wrote a special prologue for the Calandria; there are two 
prologues for Le Pellegrine; Poliziano wrote a prologue for the Menecmi; 
there are two prologues each for Ariosto’s Lena, Negromante, Scolastica. 
Guicciardini (cf. Papini, Lett. N.M., m, 109) asked Machiavelli to write 
another prologue for the performance of the Mandragola at Faenza. Had 
the comedy and prologue both been composed at the same time, it is very 
probable that the play would have immediately become known by the name 
Mandragola, mentioned in the prologue (La favola Mandragola si chiama). 

®*The question is discussed at greater length in our Master’s Essay, 
Machiavelli’s Mandragola, Johns Hopkins, accepted in 1940. 
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dernier tiers du dix-huitiéme siécle et dont l’Almanach des Muses 
est peut-étre exemple le plus typique et le mieux connu. Les 
Etrennes furent vite oubliées, et ne jouirent, durant les années ou 
elles parurent, que de peu d’estime, malgré les efforts de plusieurs 
rédacteurs successifs.t Il y a cependant quelques volumes du recueil 
qui présentent de l’intérét pour les historiens de l’italianisme en. 
France et qui valent la peine d’étre briévement analysés. 

Le principal intéressé et le vrai directeur de l’entreprise fut 
Péditeur Fétil, libraire de Paris, qui s’avisa d’augmenter le nombre 
de ses clients en exploitant la vogue courante des livres italiens. 
I] baptise donc sa librairie “le Parnasse Italien ” et donne avis, dans 
les Etrennes de 1778, aux amateurs de la littérature italienne qu’il 
vient de faire des acquisitions considérables de livres italiens dans 
tous les genres et sur toutes les matiéres. 

Les Etrennes mémes paraissent sur un nouveau plan et se parta- 
gent entre les Muses frangaises et les Muses italiennes, pour le plus 
grand plaisir de ceux qui cultivent les deux genres. “La langue 
italienne est l’objet des délassemens de presque tous nos littérateurs. 
Elle est particuliérement cultivée par les Dames qui l’embellissent. 
La langue de Pétrarque, de l’Arioste, du Tasse & de Métastase, est 
aussi familiére ici que celle des Corneilles, des Racines, des Voltaires 
& des Buffons l’est au-dela des Alpes,” nous déclare l’éditeur,? qui 
fait suivre un “coup d’eil rapide” sur la naissance, les progrés et 
la décadence de la poésie italienne depuis Dante jusqu’é Métastase. 
La Divine Comédie, malgré la bizarrerie de son invention, a des 
traits de force, des expressions de génie, qu’on “admire encore.” 
C’est Pétrarque qui est regardé comme le pére et le modéle de la 
bonne poésie italienne. Le siécle d’or de la poésie en Italie est celui 
représenté par Sannazar, Bembo, Bernardo Tasso, Chiabrera, la 
Casa, Tansillo, Guarini, Berni “le Marot des Italiens,” Caro, 
Trissino, etc., mais surtout par l’Arioste et le Tasse, “deux Génies 
sur qui se fonde particuliérement la glorie de la Poésie Italienne.” 
L’Arioste est regardé par beaucoup d’Italiens comme leur premier 
poste épique; ils lui donnent le titre de Divin, “ comme les Anglais 
4 leur Shakespear.” Ces éloges peuvent étre justifiés par “son 
imagination riche et féconde, la variété de ses portraits, le mouve- 


1Voir Grimm, Corr. litt., vim, 446 et Ix, 217; Mercure de France, oct. 


1779. 
2 Btrennes du Parnasse, 1778, p. 6. 
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ment de ses personnages, la mollesse de son style enchanteur, malgré 
sa négligence & ses hyperboles.” Quant au Tasse, les Italiens 
Vappellent leur Virgile et le prince de leur poésie. Son poéme est 
regardé comme le plus parfait qui ait paru depuis l’Enéide, et Yon 
admire, avec Voltaire, comment la mollesse de la langue italienne a 
pris un nouveau caractére sous ses mains, et se change en majesté 
et en force. “On avait atteint 4 la perfection, il fallait descen- 

Ce volume pour 1778 donne en plus un catalogue des cent princi- 
paux poétes italiens, de Guittone d’Arezzo 4 Francesco Redi et une 
liste de soixante-neuf poétes vivants au début du siécle. Dans le 
Choix de poésies, Fétil, suivant son nouveau plan, inclut des tra- 
ductions de morceaux choisis dans ]’Arioste, Belli, Dante, Guarini, 
Marino, Métastase, Pétrarque, le Tasse, Zappi et méme Ménage, 
avec des notices sur tous ces poétes.* Les traducteurs sont Voltaire, 
de La Doue, “ M. Br.” et, pour la plus grande partie des morceaux, 
Simon de Troyes et Gassendi.* 

L’année suivante, le rédacteur des Etrennes continue sa propa- 
gande pour les poétes italiens et publie une vingtaine de morceaux 
choisis, texte et traduction. Il se propose de donner dans les 
numéros successifs, en forme de supplément a chaque recueil, une 
série de notices tirées de la Storia della volgar Poesia de Crescim- 
beni, “qui formera une histoire abrégée de la Poésie italienne.” 
Ce projet est d’autant plus intéressant qu’il n’existait pas encore, en 
France, d’étude générale sur la littérature de la péninsule.’ Pour 


%’Les Etrennes de 1771 contenaient une épigramme de Sannazar et une 
chanson de Métastase, toutes deux en traduction non signée, avec texte en 
regard. 

‘J.-J. Basilien de Gassendi, plus tard général, travaillait vers cette 
époque & une traduction de la Jérusalem délivrée, dont sept chants parurent 
bien plus tard dans Mes Loisirs, Dijon, Frantin, 1820. Il a exprimé son 
jugement sur cet auteur favori dans ces vers Sur le Tasse: 


Sombre, sublime ou tendre et toujours achevé, 
Se pliant sans contrainte 4 l’art qui le seconde, 
Il soutient la hauteur de son vol élevé; 

J’admire de son plan l’immensité féconde, 

Et lorsqu’au dernier chant le Tasse est arrivé, 
On le croirait un Dieu qui vient finir un monde. 


5 Celle de Landi, basée sur Tiraboschi, est de 1784 (Berne) et 1786 
(Paris), en 5 vol. 
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ceux de ses lecteurs qui voudraient apprendre I’italien, il donne une 
liste des maitres de cette langue domiciliés 4 Paris. 

En 1780 paraissent les premiéres notices sur soixante-quatorze 
poétes, d’Ubaldino dal Cerva 4 Nina Siciliana.* L’année suivante, 
c’est le Prévost d’Exmes qui est chargé de préparer ces “ essais 
historiques.” Avec ce numéro (1781), on élargit le choix des tra- 
ductions, et sous le titre de Poésies étrangéres on présente des 
piéces imitées non seulement de l’italien, mais encore de l’anglais, 
de V’allemand, du grec et du latin. De nouveaux noms paraissent 
parmi ceux des traductions: Mlle de Vardon, Saint-Lambert, 
Harduin, le chevalier d’Autumne, auxquels s’ajoutent, en 1782, 
Francois de Neuf-Chateau,’ le Prévost d’Exmes, et Regnault de 
Chaource. En 1783 les Etrennes s’impriment chez Couturier fils, 
premier signe de difficultés. Rivarol*® contribue quelques vers 
traduits de la Jérusalem délwwrée, le Prévost publie dans ce numéro 
sa derniére notice tirée de Crescimbeni; il n’est pas encore arrivé 4 
Dante. A part Saint Francois d’Assise, tous les poétes qu’il a 
mentionnés sont totalement inconnus en France.® Aussi le numéro 
de 1784, publié chez Brunet par un nouveau rédacteur, annonce-t-il 
que “cette branche de la littérature n’étant pas a la portée de tous 
les lecteurs, nous croyons qu’on préférera de retrouver a leur place 
des poésies en tout genre, 4 l’instar des autres Recueils des Vers.” 
Il n’y a plus aucune traduction ou imitation de italien. Peu 
aprés, les Ltrennes meurent. 

Si ’on en ressuscite le souvenir ici, c’est qu’elles devront avoir 
leur place, si petite soit-elle, 4 cété d’autres périodiques comme. la 
Bibliothéque Italique et la Nouvelle Bibliothéque Italique, dans 
cette histoire de Pitalianisme en France au dix-huitiéme siécle qui 
nous manque encore. 

CHANDLER B, BEALL 

University of Oregon 


* Pp. 7-48; et “ Choix de poésies italiennes,” pp. 49-102. 

Traducteur de 1’Arioste. 

® Traducteur de Dante. 

® Un peu plus tard le Prévost commen¢a un nouveau recueil de Vies des 
écrivains étrangers, tant anciens que modernes, qui a été discontinué aprés 
les deux premiers volumes (1781, 1787), qui contenaient entre autres un 
éloge de Métastase et une vie de Dante. 
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THE PLURAL USAGE IN JUDAEO-FRENCH 


In Romania, t1x (1933), Professor H. Pflaum studied a frag- 
ment from a Judaeo-French prayer-book, which had served as a 
binding for an incunabulum of Heidelberg. On page 409 he 
pointed out that “ciel est (ici et partout dans notre texte) au 
pluriel parce qu’en hébreu aussi le mot SAMAYIM, ciel, a la dési- 
nence d’un pluriel; comparez le pluriel eves en conformité du 
pluriel MAyIM, eau. Cette particularité se retrouve-t-elle dans 
d’autres textes juifs de langue vulgaire?” In The Beginning of 
Wisdom (Baltimore, 1939), p. 27, I pointed out two additional 
texts which used only the plural form ciews. Unfortunately, as a 
result of my not having the opportunity in that edition to suggest 
an answer to his query, a misunderstanding arose. In Kirjath 
Sepher, xv1 (Jerusalem, 1939), p. 360, Pflaum revives the issue 
saying in part: “ Does the singular of ciews and eves appear in 
Judaeo-French? Hagin le Juif used ciews in imitation of the 
Hebrew plural SAMAyIM, and he also used faces in imitation of 
the Hebrew plural pANIM. This latter form faces is probably con- 
nected with the Judaeo-Spanish caras, of which the singular cara 
apparently denotes a cheek. Can we establish, therefore, as a 
definite characteristic of Judaeo-French the regular use of the 
plural in those cases?” For the Spanish analogy, incidentally, 
caras can be paralleled by fazes, found by L. Wiener, MEN, x 
(1895), 83, in the Ferrara Bible. The observation of L. Spitzer, 
ZRPh, xxxv (1911), p. 272, concerning the proper name Vidas 
(= Hayyim) in the Poema de Myo Cid, points to a familiarity 
with this trait even among non-Jews. 

One recalls immediately the late Professor Blondheim’s conclu- 
sion enunciated in Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina 
(Paris, 1925), p. exxxvii: “La syntaxe se caractérise naturelle- 
ment par l’emploi d’hébraismes.” The Hebraism in this connection 
is the pluralia tantum, which was analyzed lucidly by Lambert, 
Revue ét. juives, xxiv (1892), 108. In order to determine whether 
servile imitation of the Hebrew plural justifies a syntactical gen- 
eralization, it behooves us to investigate pertinent constructions in 
many Judaeo-French texts; for convenience, I shall refer to them 
by the sigla adopted in the Recherches lexicographiques sur d’an- 
ciens textes francais d’origine juive (Baltimore, 1932), pp. 10-12. 
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As already noted, Pflaum has shown that faces, never face, is used 
in The Beginning of Wisdom. Lambert and Brandin, the editors 
of A, give both “ face ” and “ faces ” to translate the nine examples 
recorded on page 252, but in no instance is the singular absolutely 
certain; when the possessive adjective is also given, it is in the 
plural. One may hesitate in choosing the number of fag in B folio 
6r, F 50r, d 41v for I Samuel 1, 5 and in C folio 105r, D 938r, 
E 146r for Isaiah xxix, 23. For the latter passage, the transcrip- 
tion faase is given in M, another fragment removed by Bern- 
heimer from a binding around a manuscript of Bologna, but the 
original reading is the ambiguous faas. It seems that fas is in- 
tended as a singular in Gs. v. PNH. Of the thirteen examples 
found by Saye in L, seven have the plural fac, one has the plural 
faseg, three have the singular fase, and two have the singular fas. 

Anent the Hebrew mayim, Pflaum has discussed only two of the 
three Judaeo-French derivatives of aqua. It is a fact that his text 
gives eves, but L has seven examples of eve alongside of two in the 
plural. Likewise Renan and Neubauer have culled the plural iaues 
in U, page 485, from the lexicon of the English rabbi Moses ben 
Isaac, but in The Beginning of Wisdom eight examples of iaue 
are recorded in the glossary on page 139 which include two exam- 
ples of iaues. For the other derivative, it is patent that eigue is 
limited to the singular in both A, Numbers xrx, 13, and Gs. v. My. 

To return to the most significant word in this study, we have 
noted that only the plural ciews has been recorded for the liturgi- 
cal fragment published by Pflaum, for the Glossaire dOzxford 837 
and 1084, and for The Beginning of Wisdom, p. 131; in addition, 
all six examples of A on page 282 are in the plural. On the other 
hand, it is the singular form which is given in G s. v. SM as well 
as on page 10 of W, which is also a liturgical poem in celebration 
of the advent of the New Year and which was edited by Blondheim. 

Professor Pflaum’s keen insight, which has been applied with 
remarkable success to many branches of Romance philology, has 
now drawn attention to those mediaeval passages containing a 
plural in contrast to normal usage. As for this problem of syntacti- — 
cal servility, however, there is no consistency evident between one 
text and another. We have noted, furthermore, that at times 
within a particular Judaeo-French document the author confused 
the plural of face, eve, iaue, eigue, or ciel with the singular. Our 
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answer, therefore, to the query propounded in the French and 
Hebrew journals must perforce be negative as to the exclusive use 
of the pluralia tantum in Judaeo-French while granting a certain 
tendency in this direction. 
RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Baltimore 


REVIEWS 


The Art and Life of William Shakespeare. By HAZELTON SPENCER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. Pp. xx 
+ 495. $2.25. 


A significant fact emerges from Professor Spencer’s Foreword to 
a book which has been awaited with great interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic. For he is one of the most experienced Shakespearian 
scholars of the School of Kittredge, and has long been an explorer, 
and a director of explorations in his own right. There is something 
like a new, and friendly, Declaration of Independence in all his 
thought about Shakespeare, and this is interestingly reflected in the 
list of his acknowledgments to the libraries whose facilities have 
been at his disposal. An important book on Shakespeare, with a 
wide scope of enquiry and synthesis, has been prepared and pub- 
lished without any debt to the great English libraries. And the 
British Museum has for once been found, not wanting, but dis- 
pensable. This is a very striking indication of the ample strength 
and resources of the American libraries in matters Shakespearian, 
particularly of the Folger Library. Professor Spencer has not even 
needed to travel Westwards to the Huntington Library. It is well 
to know that such means of scholarship are available in reasonable 
security from the new Goths unchained in Europe. 

A second fact of immediate significance is the order of the words 
of Professor Spencer’s title. He very rightly places first the ‘ Art’ 
of Shakespeare as of primary importance. The wheel has come full 
circle, and high time too. Let us hope that the blessed, lucky idiot 
Shakespeare of ancient myth is now buried beyond recall, and with 
him his shadow the mere industrious money-spinner, exposer of 
uncherished children of undreamt-of genius. 

I do not know, however, that we should all agree in our inter- 
pretation of the life of Shakespeare as that of an artist. Professor 
Spencer’s preoccupation is throughout, on the whole, with the man 
of the theatre, and with the play on the stage. The many excellent 
illustrations in his book reflect this especial interest of his, which 
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his previous work might have led us to anticipate. He recounts the 
stage-history of each play, drawing upon his unrivalled knowledge 
of actual productions. He has even kindly words to say of the 
filming of the plays, and suggests further opportunities for Holly- 
wood, e. g. in Julius Caesar. I confess that my own tendency is to 
become increasingly preoccupied with the poet Shakespeare, the 
artist concerned with words and thoughts, with the poem rather 
than the stage-play or the spectacle. This is not to say that I would 
relegate Shakespeare to the study or banish him from his principal 
medium. Far from it, indeed. But I see in Shakespeare more and 
more the poet ambitious to excel and to vindicate his place among 
other poets. And in this light I tend more and more to read the 
whole story of his career as a writer. This is, indeed, the true 
significance of Shakespeare’s The Phoeniz and the Turtle and of his 
participation in Chester’s Love’s Martyr, which Professor Spencer 
dismisses with obvious lack of interest. Yet here is an indication 
cf Shakespeare’s place among the Wits of his time, secure from the 
envious earlier gibes of University critics and rivals, and of his 
power to bend his bow to this strain, much in fashion and not alien 
to his own natural strain. He was, in fact, a master-craftsman of 
words and patterns, not only of the stage-play in verse or prose. 
I myself agree entirely, by the way, with Professor Spencer’s ‘ own 
theory’ set forth on pp. 309-310 (except for the implication in the 
last sentence of the paragraph). Mr Alfred Hart’s recent work 
certainly backs it up. 

On the other hand, Professor Spencer does rare justice to Titus 
Andronicus, which incidentally once again shows us. not the mere 
purveyor of stage horrors for the groundlings, but the ambitious 
poet bent on applying himself thus early to the highest form of 
dramatic poetry, to tragedy, with classical authority for its prin- 
cipal features. And an acute and helpful observation upon King 
Claudius in Hamlet (p. 316) springs direct from Professor Spencer’s 
intimacy with stage history and its involvements. 

I have my differences with Professor Spencer on other matters 
of appreciation, e. g. that ‘there is not much of a play’ in Corio- 
lanus, or in his general treatment of Timon which, as he suggests, 
fails to take its chance of being made ‘a tragedy of a lonely heart’ 
(p. 351). It is, indeed, a tragedy of a lonely mind, perhaps a 
higher theme. And I am not myself moved to wish that Shake- 
speare had had Shadwell’s right idea of improving Shakespeare by 
providing a good woman to comfort Timon. I think the evidence 
is clear against Professor Spencer’s suggestion of Shakespeare’s 
way of working upon his dialogue (p. 352). Elsewhere too the 
available evidence affects us differently. He accepts the theory 
that Timon was unfinished and never acted. But the solid evidence 
that the revels lists are authentic takes him only to a ‘ probably 
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genuine’ followed by ‘ifs’ (p. 66 and p. 415, n. 8), and the More 
addition finds him leaning rather upon the authority of Dr. Tannen- 
baum, as he does a good deal, than upon the consensus of the regular 
army of scholars. Professor Spencer’s account of Shakespeare’s life 
continues the old assumption of the poet’s ‘ absence from Stratford ’ 
for eleven years and the ‘return to Stratford.’ Here we have, I 
believe, another myth. We should rather see the poet throughout 
dividing his life and activities between the two places, between his 
work in London and his home and family in the provinces, as with 
thousands of other Elizabethans of the middle classes. 

The expression of such differences is, however, only evidence of 
one reader’s realisation of the stimulating properties of Professor 
Spencer’s book, in which all lovers of Shakespeare will recognise 
the work of a brother-enthusiast, and all scholars that of a com- 
petent authority. The pleasures of agreement, if recorded here, 
would extend to the unreasonable length of remembered talks in 
Harvard Yard. The book is a compendium of information, and 
yet contrives to be individual and critical, the fruit of long and 
assiduous study and thought. It is assured of its welcome on both 
sides of the narrowing Atlantic. 

As I write these words, facing from my study window an old, 
solid Saxon village church, which looks out upon the English 
Channel and awaits tranquilly the next of the daily and nightly 
storms now bursting round its tower, I recall with comfort the 
sharp corrective to some present-day values and perspectives that 
lies in Professor Spencer’s quiet observation that the existence of 
Shakespeare’s plays ‘is one of the most substantial facts in the 
world’s history.’ 

C. J. Sisson 


Lyminster, Sussex 


Elizubethan Revenge Tragedy 1587-1642. By Frepson THAYER 
Bowers. Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. x + 290. 
$3.00. 


Professor Bowers has written one of the most interesting of recent 
books on Elizabethan drama. Its merit resides less in its parts, 
that is, its handling of special points, than in its whole, that is, its 
providing us with a chart which, though it may not be infallible in 
every detail, constitutes a better outline of the subject and a better 
description of its principal features than has hitherto been available. 
The historical and comparative criticism of Hamlet that, wielded 
by Professors Kittredge and Stoll, has demolished the Romantic 
misconceptions, lays a good deal of emphasis on the genre to which 
that tragedy belongs and on the folly of considering even so great 
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and noble a work in vacuo. It seems odd that we have had to wait 
till now for a full exposition of the genre and its peculiar tech- 
niques. That is what Mr. Bowers gives us, in a treatise that every 
specialist will have to add to his library and that such general 
readers of Shakespeare as possess any critical interest at all should 
find rewarding and much less difficult than academic monographs 
are popularly supposed to be. 

Beginning with a sketch of the previous history of blood revenge, 
the first chapter summarizes Elizabethan and Jacobean law, custom, 
religious doctrine, and popular ideas relating to murder and man- 
slaughter, the responsibility of accessories and instigators, private 
vengeance (and the passions that led to it), duelling (which sharply 
increased when the horde of Scots arrived with James), and above 
all the breach between religious teaching and the code of honor and 
between these and stage convention. “The revenger of the drama 
started with the sympathy of the audience if his cause were good 
and if he acted according to the typically English notions of 
straightforward fair play.” The substance of this statement has 
often been uttered; Mr. Bowers makes it after an examination of 
the background which inspires the reader’s confidence that his guide 
really knows how the spectators must have responded. 

Chapter IT, on “ The Background of the Tragedies,” deals with 
sources in Seneca, in the novelle, and in current English opinion of 
foreigners (especially of Machiavellian villains and exponents of 
the Italian vendetta). 

Chapter III, entitled “The Spanish Tragedy and the Ur- 
Hamlet,” defines genres, analyzes The Spanish Tragedy at length 
as “the first great impetus,” and reconsiders problems of the pre- 
Shakespearean versions of the Hamlet story. In handling the last 
of these topics Mr. Bowers proceeds on the assumptions, some of 
which many students will question, that Kyd (as indeed he may 
have been) was the author of the Ur-Hamlet, that he wrote it before 
The Spanish Tragedy (which Mr. Bowers wishes to date in 1587-88 
because of “ the increasing interest in Spanish affairs at the threat 
of a Spanish invasion ”), that the main features of the Ur-Hamlet 
can be reconstructed in their right order, that both these plays are 
less indebted to Seneca than to the novelle, and that Der Bestrafte 
Brudermord 
was drawn from the Ur-Hamlet either in its original form or in a somewhat 
revised version of 1594-1595, and that the Ur-Hamlet did not differ 


materially from the main outline of the story as represented in the German 
play and in the first quarto of Shakespeare. 


Though Mr. Bowers does not choose to focus his book on the 
relevance of the genre’s history to interpretive problems in Hamlet, 


1The subject has not, of course, gone undiscussed. See, for example, 
A. H. Thorndike, “The Relations of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge 
Plays,” PMLA., Xv1I (1902), 125-220, and Lily B. Campbell, “ Theories of 
Revenge in Renaissance England,” MP., xxvmit (1931), 281-296. 
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perhaps the most striking single remark in this chapter is the sug- 
gestion that the Prince must die, not merely in order “ to end with 
a holocaust of pity and terror,” but because he has killed the inno- 
cent courtier (Corambis-Polonius) and “no revenger, no matter 
how just, ever wholly escapes the penalty for shedding blood even 
in error.” This decision, of such far-reaching artistic importance, 
Mr. Bowers attributes to Kyd. Whoever made it, the problem it 
solves seems to me more likely to have arisen in the cold-sober 
mind of a dramatist blocking in his plot than in the emotions of an 
audience watching a hero at a play. I doubt whether it was so much 
despair of securing the right collective response in the theater as 
fear of pious reprobation outside it that influenced a playwright; 
and I should guess (at this point all anyone can do is guess) that 
purely aesthetic considerations and the example of Seneca were 
more powerful than either of these apprehensions. When Mr. 
Bowers lays down as a generalization the assertion that the audience 
remains sympathetic to a revenger only “so long as he does not 
become an Italianate intriguer, and so long as he does not revenge,” 
it may be suspected, at any rate in his final clause, that the historian 
is bringing the background into the foreground. His contention, 
if true, would afford a neat solution for the alleged problem of the 
hero’s delay (of course it is not so intended) ; but on Shakespeare’s 
stage Prince Hamlet “ pleased all.” However spectators may have 
felt about the swordthrust through the arras (and even here one 
may question the degree of shock), surely their delight in him and 
their approval of him were undiminished by the killing of either 
Laertes or Claudius or by his responsibility for the execution of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Chapter IV deals with “ The School of Kyd,” 1587-1607, though 
The Atheist’s Tragedy, The Revenge of Bussy, and Valentinian are 
also considered, as later examples of the same thing, at least in form. 
It was The Spanish Tragedy (and in Mr. Bowers’s opinion the 
Ur-Hamlet, too) that “set the major pattern for tragedies which 
did not imitate . . . Tamburlaine.” Marlowe modified the form, 
but Mr. Bowers argues that “ Kyd’s Lorenzo was the prototype of 
Barabas and . . . the action of The Jew of Malta is merely an 
elaboration of similar action in The Spanish Tragedy.” He believes 
that Marlowe consciously began developing the Kydian villain into 
the protagonist. In Titus Andronicus, Shakespeare tries to outdo 
Kyd’s blood and horror; in Antonio’s Revenge, Marston extends the 
Italianate features; in Hoffman, Chettle makes the avenger “a 
villain from the start.” In fact, all the revenge tragedies are thus 
analyzed with reference to the two supposed originals, The Spanish 
Tragedy and the Ur-Hamlet. The result is an ingenious and useful 
but often hypothetical pattern of development; and perhaps insuffi- 
cient allowance is made for originality, mere coincidence, and inde- 
pendent resort to foreign and ancient examples. In Antonio’s 
Revenge, for instance, Marston’s solution of his structural problem, 
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according to Mr. Bowers, “combined the methods” of the Ur- 
Hamlet, The Spanish Tragedy, and Titus Andronicus. This 
chapter, too, is actually a study of possible sources, not so much of 
plots as of plotting. It is not always entirely convincing, but it 
brings forward important relationships that have hitherto passed 
unnoticed. 

Chapter V, “ Interlude: The Reign of the Villain,” covers the 
second phase, 1607-1620, when the popular audience demanded 
“even more shocking scenes of blood and violence.” The villain is 
now “invariably raised to the position of protagonist. Strong 
sensation is substituted for strong emotion, and artificial points of 
honor for an inherent moral code. . . . Revenge tends to be over- 
shadowed by emphasis on situation and intrigue.” But the plays 
of this period admittedly range very widely from this norm; among 
those discussed are Women Beware Women, The Maid’s Tragedy, 
and the twin masterpieces of Webster. 

In Chapter VI, “ The Disapproval of Revenge,” we come to the 
third phase and a group of tragedies in which condemnation of 
private vengeance, often implied during the second period, is un- 
equivocally expressed. The dates are 1620-1630, but Mr. Bowers 
does not maintain that his divisions are precise or his categories 
free from overlapping. Here he includes A Fair Quarrel (1616) 
and The Fatal Dowry (1619). Massinger is the typical dramatist 
of this phase; other notable practitioners are Rowley, Middleton, 
Ford, and D’avenant. 

In Chapter VII we witness “The Decadence of Revenge 
Tragedy.” Shirley, the leading figure, “turned to the past... 
re-arranging . . . the best of the older drama’s incidents and char- 
acters ”; in utilizing revenge he “ is usually free from the implica- 
tions of the third period.” 

Chapter VIII, “ Conclusion,” runs over the contemporary criti- 
cism, such as it was, of the revenge play. Mr. Bowers reverts to 
the question of Senecan influence, which (like Howard Baker, 
Induction to Tragedy, University, Louisiana, 1939) he seems de- 
sirous of minimizing. Yet he flatly asserts that “the Elizabethans 
in conceiving of tragedy as replete with violent action were indebted 
to Seneca . . . and the Elizabethan tragedy of revenge undoubtedly 
drew upon him for its initial inspiration,” especially in the Medea, 
Thyestes, and Agamemnon. Subsequent development is ascribed 
chiefly to Italian sources. Mr. Bowers rejects the theory of a com- 
parable influence by Marlowe on the villain and the villain play. 
Once again it is possible that background comes into foreground 
in an exaggeration of the importance of the contemporary ethical 
position; Mr. Bowers thinks Professor Tucker Brooke and others 
have “ obscured ” its significance. 


The great tragic theme of sixteenth—and seventeenth—century teaching is 
this theme of God’s revenge for sin. Writers of tragedies, both dramatic 
and non-dramatic tragedies, were necessarily preoccupied with this funda- 
mental teaching. 
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Writers of nondramatic tragedies, yes; but men who were “ pre- 
occupied ” with the “ fundamental teaching ” of anything were not 
the men who gravitated to the stage and became actors or play- 
wrights or both. 

The entering of occasional exceptions (others arise from the lack 
of a bibliography and from the inadequate index) must not, how- 
ever, be permitted to veil the gratitude drama students owe the 
author of this valuable monograph. 

HAZELTON SPENCER 


The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theater 1605- 
1625. By Grorce FULLMER REYNOLDS. Modern Language 
Association of America, General Series, IX. New York: 
Modern Language Association of America; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp.x-+ 204. $2.00. 


Professor Reynolds, who has made important contributions to our 
conceptions of Elizabethan staging (e. g., MP., 11 [1905], 581-614; 
111 [1905], 69-97; 1x [1911], 47-82), begins with a denial that 
everything is “ fairly settled and established ” and a protest against 
“too many generalizations from a few instances.” Presumably he 
was thinking of some of Dr. W. J. Lawrence’s conclusions ; certainly 
the work of that great theatrical antiquarian is sometimes open to 
question on just such grounds. The caveat on the state of our 
knowledge is sound. Yet Mr. Reynolds’s choice of the Red Bull, 
while logical enough, has its limitations. What everyone wants to 
know about the Elizabethan theater is how it staged Shakespeare. 
The Red Bull was probably not built till close to 1605, Shakespeare’s 
company never played there, and anyway it was not a typical theater. 
“A plain man’s playhouse,” Dr. Louis B. Wright has called it 
(Middle Class Culture, p. 609), “where clownery, clamor, and 
spectacle vied with subject matter flattering to the vanity of trades- 
men.” There is also the well-known complaint of John Webster. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reynolds performs a needed service in re- 
viewing all the pertinent stage directions of the Red Bull plays. 
His book should be read in connection with Mr. Lawrence’s valuable 
but less systematic The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan 
Public Playhouse, which it supplements and corrects. Mr. Reynolds 
handles the evidence with a real feeling for the stage as a medium 
and vehicle, and out of his long familiarity with all that has sur- 
vived concerning it offers many a wise observation. Naturally, there 
is bound to be dissent on some points. For example, I think he takes 
the Dutch sketch of the Swan far too seriously. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any of the extant pictorial evidence is worth much 
till at least a later date than Rowe’s 1709 Shakespeare, the illustra- 
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tions of which probably embody, as I have argued, small relevance 
to the stage (“ How Shakespeare Staged His Plays: Some Notes 
on the Dubiety of Non-textual Evidence,” Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Magazine, xx [1932], 205-221). Mr. Reynolds’s predilection in- 
clines him, I believe unwarrantably, against oblique side doors. The 
truth is, as he reiterates, that on a number of even fundamental 
matters we remain ignorant. 
Among numerous interesting conclusions are the following: 


What most of [the Elizabethans] seemed to work for and delight in was a— 
to us—strange mixture of realism and imagination. 


The trees always, the throne often, and the beds sometimes were shown on 
the open, front stage. The altar was apparently discovered; the scaffold, 
the barriers, and the lists seem to have been placed on the front stage, as 
were also the well and the spring; the Red Bull plays leave the position of 
the [courtroom] bar, the tomb, and the rack uncertain. The tent, the shop, 
and the arbor . . . sometimes at least . . . were structures separate from 
the rear stage. 


He who ventures to illustrate his opinions on the Elizabethan 
stage by means of a diagram presents fortune with a hostage, even 
if he labels it conjectural. Mr. Reynolds exhibits all a sound 
scholar’s caution in his anxiety to avoid dogmatism, but he might 
have been a little more reckless and helped us visualize his ideas. 
All students of these problems will be grateful for his careful mono- 
graph, with its wealth of detail, tabulation, and bibliographical 
reference. Its format is a substantial improvement over the last 
M. L. A. volume I reviewed in this journal. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 


The Icelandic Physiologus. Facsimile Edition with an Introduction. 
By Hatipor HermMannsson. Islandica, Vol. xxvii. Ithaca, 
New York, 1938. Pp. 21. 


The Old Icelandic ‘ Physiologus’ consists of two small fragments, 
the one of two leaves, the other of seven. A lithographic reproduc- 
tion of them which had been made ca. 1850 may be found in V. 
Dahlerup’s diplomatic edition published in Aarbgger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie (1889). But this was inexact in several 
places; it has therefore been republished in facsimile in the study 
before us. The facsimile is an excellent and a beautiful one, which 
I am sure, gives us a correct picture of the fragments in their 
present state. It is seen, however, that the text is now badly dam- 
aged, especially in the last two leaves, likewise the painted figures 
in leaves 2, 5,6 and 7. But by consulting the lithograph made 
nearly a century ago the editor has been able to offer a complete 
text of these interesting and very important fragments.’ 


1 Arne Magnusson discovered the fragments in Iceland presumably in, 
or about, 1662; and it was no doubt a part of the collection of manuscripte 
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In view of the fact that we have the diplomatic text in the 
Dahlerup study, the editor felt that it was unnecessary to give such 
a transcription here; he offers, instead, an Old Icelandic normalized 
text, which feature he considers will aid the reader to better under- 
stand the pictures. But this normalized orthography and forms, 
with its dv, gv, hv, etc., for du, gu, hu; its 7 for consonantal 7; 
t and w in weak final syllables instead of e and 0; d (except initially) 
instead of the universal / of the original; sk for sc, etc., gives us a 
text that differs considerably from the fragments. Other kinds of 
departures are: aptr for aftr, hestu for hestu, er and var for es 
and vas, fugl for fogl, hun for hon and hon, fezlu for fétslo, ete. 
Again sapr, B4, is changed to sannr (miupr, B3, however, is retained 
as mudr) ; and sffr and trgpr in B are changed to sefr and tredr. 
I feel that the editor should have given some information about 
the scope of the changes from the original that the normalization 
necessitated, since the work is clearly intended both for the general 
reader and the Old Icelandic specialist. 

I have found a few errors: ad, in A§$1, p. 17, should be at; 
de mum, B § 3, for demum; hofut, B § 4, for hefud (the fragment 
has hofod) ; setr, B§ 7%, for swtr (the fragment has sgtr) ; mudr, 
B §6, for miédr; afrekjask, B§9, for afrekjast; ber, B§12, for 
pa er’; and gripendur, B § 16, for gripendr. It will be observed that 
several of these represent the Icelandic change of @ to @, in all of 
which cases the MS. has g. I call attention to the fact that there 
is one instance of the writing with unrounded vowel, namely sete 
in A, which is changed to set in the editor’s normalized text, p. 17. 

And this brings me to the question of the date of the fragments. 
It is generally held that they go back to ca. 1200. This dating 
seems to me a little too early. The writing sete mentioned above 
indicates that the copyist spoke an @ that was no longer a pure 
fully rounded @. Further the inverted writing sg for se appears 
in B, 3 recto, which shows the same thing. Again there is the form 
hierop, B, 1 recto. These scribal errors seem to point rather defi- 
nitely to a date in the second quarter cf the XIIIth century, or 
ca. 1240. 

Hermannsson has a valuable Introduction on the extent of for- 
eign influence upon early Icelandic literature, and especially upon 
the pictures of animals scattered through the MS. as illustrations 
of the content. 


GrorcE T. FLom 
University of Illinois 


that he brought to Copenhagen that year. Thus it had remained in good 
condition for ca. more than 400 years in private hands in Iceland, and in 
Copenhagen for some 185 years more, when the lithographic facsimile was 
made. 
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Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Siz- 
teenth Centuries. By ArcHER TayLor. (The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. General Series vit, New 
York), 1939 (xviii + 212 pp.). $2.00. 


This book, dedicated by the author to his teacher John A. Walz, 
deals with problems in German history of the late Middle Ages and 
the beginning of modern times. The first part of the book presents 
problems of a general nature, such as surveys and bibliographies of 
the whole period, special bibliographies, private library catalogues, 
changes in the meaning and use of a characteristic word, formulae 
describing racial peculiarities, the history of international literary 
relations, translations, and foreign and technical words in Ger- 
man. The second part is concerned with problems encountered 
in the study of an author, such as his biography, the connection 
between his life and works, his influence, the edition of his works, 
authenticity and ascriptions, dedications of books, the characteriza- 
tion and adaptations of a book, the sequence of the author’s works, 
typography and printing, and the interpretation of a text. In the 
third part the author delves into problems of the literary history 
of a genre and treats e. g. Saints’ legends, allegorical love poetry, 
rhymed chronicles, heraldic verse, preaching, parodies, the ‘ Lii- 
genlied,’ letter writing, proverbs, jest books, the history of themes, 
literary conventions, stylistic devices, the geography of ideas and 
literary forms, the city-poem etc. The fourth part is occupied with 
problems in the history of ideas, such as ideas of marriage, hand- 
books on marriage, the devil literature, the inter-relation between 
literature and art etc. The book concludes with five appendices, 
containing a critical biography of the cultural and literary history 
of Strassburg i. E., catalogues of private libraries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and bibliographies of the language of Ger- 
man hunters, the city-poem and the history of marriage. The book 
ends with a rich index of subjects and a complete index of proper 
names. 

This book is meant chiefly for the American student who is led 
by a guiding hand through the intricate labyrinth of these two 
conflicting centuries. On the basis of a survey of literature, the 
two auxiliary sciences, bibliography and text edition, are cleverly 
used for the presentation of hundreds of literary problems con- 
nected with the above items. Of course, the extension of the 
research work involved is closely related to the library facilities at 
the student’s disposal and a few of the problems indicated, especially 
those of an intereuropean character, might best be solved in the 
study rooms of European libraries; but the author shows how most 
problems can be tackled successfully even with the help of a modest 
library. No doubt, interlibrary loans, the photostat and the un- 
avoidable ‘ Leica,’ so characteristic of the twentieth century re- 
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search worker, are indispensable for a more extensive undertaking. 
The questions asked are so searching that the answers, even those 
given in the affirmative or negative, must go to the core of the 
subject and of necessity present a methodically developed enrich- 
ment of the field in question. Since the author cannot reasonably 
be expected to have asked the legion of scholars and students in 
Europe the subjects of their research enterprises just now under 
consideration or nearing completion, there is the possibility that the 
solutions of a few of the problems are being completed (e. g., the 
edition of Belial) or have been published; but, as is the case with 
doctoral dissertations, research work will but benefit by overlap- 
ping and even by identical investigations. The reader of the book 
will indubitably miss some of the themes which lie in his specialized 
field and which he regards as ‘the most important.’ In fact, one 
could suggest some additions, e. g. in the field of Erbawungslitera- 
tur, the biblical influences, natural science, the secretum secretorum 
etc., but it would be unfair to ask the author the impossible, i. e. 
to enumerate the thousands of problems hidden in the relatively 
untouched field of research work of these two centuries. He him- 
self, therefore, says correctly (p. vii): “I have not sought to 
enumerate many problems which a historian of literature might try 
to solve.” Reticence about religious subjects, emanating from a 
feeling of decency, excludes many a problem which is important to 
the history of these two religious centuries, but what is more 
sacred to a modern scholar than the religious conviction of another? 
The pertinence of the authors repeatedly drawn parallels with 
English research work, which mutatis mutandis can in so many 
cases furnish the pattern for similar investigation *in German 
literature, gives importance and vitality to his subject. The author 
shows a profound understanding of the two centuries, so different 
in structure and character, and we are especially thankful for his 
fair treatment of the fifteenth century, ever the stepchild of German 
literature. The book, clear in arrangement and attractive in form, 
is remarkably free of the inevitable printing mistakes and errors 
(read sur for zur, p. 33, line 29). In spite of the more than 1600 
titles and names given, mostly in foreign languages, only once is a 
name mutilated: The author of The Delphic Maxims in Lnterature 
is Eliza G. ‘ Wilkins,’ not ‘ Watkins’ (p. 26, line 5). 

No doubt, the book offers more than its title modestly indicates. 
From its well rounded bibliographical notes and its clear presenta- 
tion of the problems, reminding us of an Aufriss rather than a 
survey, we gain an inside look into these centuries as though 
through many little windows, an approach, which is in many cases 
more informative than an elucidating essay. In the variety of 
subjects treated it approaches a Kulturmorphologie in the sense of 
the Bonner Schule. It is needless to emphasize that it is a most 
welcome gift in many respects: It offers a survey of literary de- 
velopments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; it points out 
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hundreds of worthwhile problems which involve major develop- 
ments as well as single phases ; it gives practical advice to the young 
research worker. Thus it is indispensable to teacher and student. 
The Modern Language Association must be congratulated on the 
publication of this splendid book. 
CARL SELMER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Vrastmunt. Ein Beitrag zur mittelhochdeutschen Wortgeschichte, 
von Erik Roorn. Beilage: Das Mainzer Friedgebot vom 
Jahre 1300. Lunder Germanistische Forschungen, Nr. 9. 
1939, pp. 90. Kr. 3,50. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N. F. 
Avd. 1. Bd. 36. Nr. 5.) 


Ehrismanns Anregung, das ritterliche Tugendsystem zu unter- 
suchen, war bei Naumann und seinem Kreise auf fruchtbaren 
Boden gefallen und als deren greifbare Frucht tritt uns zu Anfang 
der ritterlichen Periode der seelisch gehobene, aristokratische hohe 
muot entgegen, dem sich dann gegen das Ende des Mittelalters zu 
das mehr demokratisch anmutende freie gemiite gegeniiberstellt. 
Rooths Verdienst nun ist es, mhd. vrastmunt etymologisch und 
semasiologisch durch die Jahrhunderte zu verfolgen und begrifflich 
gleichsam als Tangente an beide Formeln, besonders an das freie 
gemiite, heranzufiihren. Bewihrten Vorbildern folgend, die den 
hohen muot mit der aristotelischen megalopsychia und das freie 
gemiite mit der ciceronischen magnanimitas in Zusammenhang 
bringen, kann der Verfasser seiner vrastmunt die christliche fiducia 
in iiberzeugender Weise zugrunde legen. In langer Linie folgen 
Belege und Bedeutungsentwicklung, welch letztere sich um “ Kraft, 
Zuversicht, Freimiitigkeit, Selbstbewusstsein, Kiihnheit” kristal- 
lisiert. Wiederum ist es das Verdienst Rooths, wenn wir Lexer 
iiber die iibliche Bedeutung hinaus ins Zerrbild dieses Begriffes, 
also zu “ Trotz, Ubermut, Vermessenheit ” im ethisch negativen 
Sinne erweitern kénnen. Das Wort ist dialektisch im Mhd. auf das 
Bairische beschrinkt und—welcher Bavarophile sagte hier nicht 
schmunzelnd: Des wortes habet dank, herr Erich—ist “ eine alte 
Bezeichnung fiir bajuwarische—und deutsche—Seelenfrische und 
Herzhaftigkeit.” 

Weniger Wert legt der Verfasser offenbar auf die Beilage, das 
Mainzer Friedgebot vom Jahre 1300. Das Verdienstvolle dieser 
Ausgabe besteht darin, dass er als Beweis fiir die um 1300 noch 
nordwirts gegen K6ln-Trier gerichtete Einstellung der Mainzer 
Urkundensprache, die bekanntlich erst spaiter nach dem Siiden 
abdrehte, einige Kriterien anfiihren kann: bit (mit), dit (bis), 
iu>udau (vure), udo (vonf), wel (welcher), Methatese des r 
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(burnid), hiner (jener). Diese zweifelsohne einwandfreien Fest- 
stellungen werden bei dem heiklen Charakter der Urkundensprache 
durch weitere Arbeiten iiber Wilhelms Corpus der altdt. Original- 
urkunden bis 1300 wohl noch bestatigt und abgerundet werden 
miissen. Wie naheliegend wire es auch hier fiir Rooth gewesen, 
sich auch beim Herausgebeverfahren an dieses Monumentalwerk 
anzulehnen und die anerkannte Methode des leider nur zu friih 
heimgegangenen Meisters zugrunde zu legen. Da es nicht nur 
schwer, sondern vielleicht auch unrecht ist, nur auf Grundlage 
einer verglichenen Faksimileseite urteilen zu wollen, muss man dem 
zu unde (75, 24) aufgelésten vi (Linie 96) bei 14 maligem un- 
abgekiirzten vnd auf derselben Seite zum mindesten etwas beklom- 
men gegeniiber stehen. Bei allen Abkiirzungen, die eine zweifache 
Auflésung gestatten, ist die nicht aufgeloste Form entschieden 
vorzuziehen. 

Auf jeden Fall reiht sich Rooths Abhandlung wiirdig an die Serie 
der Lunder Germ. Forschungen und bildet einen wertvollen 
Beitrag zur mhd. Wortgeschichte. 

CarL SELMER 

Hunter College of the City of New York 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. GaArrop. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford U. Press], 1939. 
Pp. Ixxxix + 572. $10.00. 


This book marks a further important advance in the assembling 
and publication of evidence about the poems of Keats. Professor 
Garrod has essayed a complete variorum edition in the light of a 
fresh examination of the impressively large mass of manuscript 
material in autograph and transcript now available to students of 
Keats. There can be, on the whole, only praise for the industry and 
scholarly care with which Mr. Garrod has done his work. His 
collations, insofar as he has seen the manuscripts or photographs of 
them, are thorough and are commendably accurate. He has brought 
to enrich his pages many recent discoveries, some of them his own, 
including two hitherto unpublished sonnets. In establishing a text 
he has adopted the sensible criterion, to which he usually adheres, 
of letting the versions of the volumes published by Keats stand as 
Keats left them, and of printing poems not so published from a 
collation, to the extent that the material is to be had, of the best of 
known manuscripts. This text is one, therefore, in which the reader 
can have confidence. It will certainly stand for many years to come 
among the most authentic of Keats editions. 

It must be admitted, however, that Professor Garrod’s editing is 
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not impeccable, and that, assiduous as his researches have been, 
there are still gaps in his acquaintance with the manuscripts. One 
of the most extensive and valuable of all Keats collections in 
America, that of Arthur Houghton of Corning, New York, for 
example, is not mentioned in the book. On occasion, manuscripts 
that are in collections Mr. Garrod has examined have escaped notice ; 
one of these is the important autograph fragment of “The Eve of 
St. Mark ” in the Morgan Library. There is consequently no record 
in the notes of several variants in this autograph, one of which 
occurs in line 100, where Keats first wrote “ That han to decide” 
(with ‘to’ evidently traced over ‘ the’), crossed this out and set 
down the line, “ Men han who sleep to waken in Bliss,” then deleted 
the last six words of this and substituted “beforne thy [they] waken 
in Blis ”; other unnoted variants in this autograph are ‘ natavitie’ 
for ‘ nativitie’ in line 105, ‘ Satan’s’ for ‘ Sathan’s’ line 109. ‘ Of? 
over ‘Bot’ (perhaps ‘ But’) in line 111, and ‘ auctourith’ for 
‘autourethe ’ in line 113. 

There are further lapses in notation of variants. Thus, in tran- 
scribing the four cancelled lines in the second Young autograph 
fragment of “I Stood Tip-toe,” Mr. Garrod prints ‘ among’ in line 
122c where the original plainly reads ‘ of all’; and he omits notice 
of the fact that for the printed reading of line 78, “If you but 
scantily hold out your hand,” the first Young autograph has “ And 
if we but scarcely wave the hand.” 

Some of Mr. Garrod’s editorial decisions are not easy to follow. 
if, for instance, a new version of “ God of the golden bow ” is to be 
printed why select the Woodhouse transcript in the Morgan Library 
rather than the excellent autograph in the same collection? A 
matter more dubious is the inclusion in the text of the poem “ See, 
the ship . . .” from the Morgan Woodhouse bk, especially in view 
of the editor’s own remarks that he has “no belief in its authen- 
ticity ” (xvi) and that in manner it is “strangely unlike Keats ” 
(ixviii). Woodhouse, moreover, notes that Keats had denied its 
authorship, and other scholars have consistently rejected it as a 
Keats poem. The few alterations from Keats’s published texts usu- 
ally appear justified; it is difficult, however, though the fair copy 
furnishes some authority, to see the logic of disjointing both the 
grammar and meaning of line 14 of Endymion I, by substituting 
“ Trees old, and young sprouting a shady boon ” for “ Trees old and 
young, sprouting a shady boon ” of the 1818 text. 

Readers of this book will, I fear, find it inconvenient. The 
apparatus criticus is troublesome and is made more so by the fact 
that many symbols do not occur in the table of signs, but are intro- 
duced piecemeal later. In the interests of conserving space the 
notes are so abbreviated that when variants are numerous, they 
appear unpleasantly and rather unintelligibly huddled. The ar- 
rangement of the poems affords further difficulty, with all too many 
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divisions and distinctions. When in reading the “ Ode on Melan- 
choly ” one glances at the notes for the rejected .stanza, is directed 
there to page 501, and must then turn for the lines (on page 
502, it develops) to a section headed “Shorter Poems from the 
Memoir . . .” initial disappointment becomes annoyance. There is 
a final section hazardously labelled “ Trivia,” which contains such 
verses as “The Gothic looks solemn,” “For there’s a Bishop’s 
teign,” “ Acrostic,” and “ Pensive they sit”; if these, it may be 
inquired, why not “'To Mrs. Reynolds’s Cat,” “ Before he went to 
feed,” “ Character of Charles Brown,” “Stanzas on some Skulls,” 
and a half-dozen others? 

To mention flaws is, however, less pleasant than to emphasize 
the general excellence of this edition. The strong side of Professor 
Garrod’s book is that it presents an admirable, inclusive text, based 
on rarely fine scholarship, and much new material for the study of 
Keats as a craftsman. It cannot, it is true, be called a definitive 
edition, in the sense that the last word has here been spoken: but it 
is, perhaps, as nearly definitive as could be expected at this time. 
Scholars will find it an invaluable aid in further research. 


CLARENCE De Witt THORPE 
University of Michigan 


Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist. By CHARLES KENNETH 
Eves. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
viii + 436. $4.00. (Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, No. 144.) 


Although this is avowedly a “sympathetic” biography, deliber- 
ately avoiding disparagement of its subject, it is greatly to the 
credit of the book that it does not confuse fairness with partisanship 
and does not distort facts in order to present Prior in a favorable 
light. As an interpretation of Prior’s character, indeed, it does not 
differ radically from the most recent previous studies. It improves 
upon them, however, by being more scholarly than Bickley’s Life 
and more complete than Wickham Legg’s work on Prior’s public 
career. Mr. Eves has made full use of the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the Public Records Office, and the French 
Archives, and has uncovered other pertinent manuscript materials 
never before utilized. He has also taken advantage of all the im- 
portant studies of Prior, of his contemporaries, and of his times that 
were published up to 1937 (the latest date in the bibliography). 

These researches have led to a few “ discoveries,” the most im- 
portant of which is evidence of the respectability of Prior’s parent- 
age. More frequently, they have furnished details which give depth 
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and color to the portrait and thus have contributed to one of the 
greatest virtues of the book: its success in making Matt Prior come 
to life before the reader. By skilful use of background material 
and apt quotation from the private writings of Prior and his ac- 
quaintances, Mr. Eves manages to give a vivid picture of the man 
and his relation to the events and people of his age. 

There is, of course, danger inherent in any such attempt to vivify 
documentary evidence. Particularly where source material is 
meager, as for the period treated in the first two chapters, Mr. Eves 
has a tendency to fill in the gaps with statements of what might be 
true, without making it perfectly clear that he is engaging in con- 
jecture. Sometimes, too, his analysis of Prior’s reactions and 
motives goes beyond the evidence presented. Occasionally his ad- 
mirable attempt to draw on Prior’s poems for intimate detail ex- 
ceeds the bounds of exact scholarship. For instance, he makes more 
of Prior’s “ wooing” of Elizabeth Singer than his evidence war- 
rants. This weakness also leads to the most serious error in the 
book: the too facile identification of the mistresses referred to in 
Prior’s verses. He makes the tacit assumption that Prior had only 
one Cloe; then, on the basis of an absurd statement that Mrs. Cox is 
reported to have made during a drinking bout, he states that Cloe 
was “ doubtless ” Flanders Jane. This he feels justifies his applying 
to Cloe phrases taken from “ Jinny the Just,” a poem which ac- 
cording to his own evidence originally referred to a girl named 
Lundy. This mistake, and also the erroneous statement that Prior 
was confined at the house of Sergeant Wibergh, might have been 
avoided if Mr. Eves had made use of articles on Prior published 
since 1937. 

The book is supplied with an extensive bibliography; and the 
documentary footnotes are numerous, although not given at every 
point where they are needed. The exact date of Prior’s birth is still 
too much a question to be stated dogmatically without reference to 
authority, and the assertion that Prior received four thousand 
guineas for the 1718 edition of his poems requires more cogent evi- 
dence than that mentioned in the text. 

In spite of the fact that there is more material available on Prior’s 
public career than on his literary activities, Mr. Eves has, with some 
success, tried to avoid overemphasizing this aspect of Prior’s life. 
In addition to giving considerable information concerning the com- 
position and publication of Prior’s works, he has brought together 
much of the most useful critical comment on Prior’s writings and 
has added some intelligent judgments of his own. 


H. BunKER WRIGHT 
Miami University 
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Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History. By Louise Mrerwin 
Young. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 
Pp. x + 219. $2.00. 


One may say at the outset, and with small chance of contradiction, 
that Mrs. Young has written an excellent book, well conceived, well 
organized and unusually well written. It should be, and doubtless 
will be, read by a large number of those who are interested in 
Carlyle, in history and in literature generally. There has been far 
too little of this kind of work done by those who profess themselves 
“historians,” whether in conducting such studies of others or in 
applying such criteria to their own work. For history to many of 
them has been like the classic story of its definition by the book- 
seller—*“ History? ” said he, “ why history is history,” and so closed 
the discussion. But history, as Mrs. Young points out by precept 
and example, is a Protean thing. It changes form not only from 
generation to generation but from individual to individual, and it is 
well worth while to consider, as one must in reading her book, not 
only what it is but what purpose it serves. 

To this great problem her book naturally does not, and does not 
profess to, give an answer, but there is much of it implicit in her 
pages. Her title defines the purpose of her study, limiting, as it 
does, her subject to the Art of history as practiced by Carlyle, and 
by that word Art eliminating for the most part the consideration of 
what is called the “science of history ” from much consideration. 
In that she—and Carlyle—have been fortunate, for almost the most 
subjective of English historians would not, perhaps, have fared so 
well at her hands had the “science” of history been more con- 
sidered. Her quotation from Schiller as to his own work is not, 
indeed, wholly applicable to Carlyle, but it has much bearing on the 
problem. “TI shall always be a poor authority for any future investi- 
gator who has the misfortune to consult me,” he wrote. “ But 
perhaps at the expense of historic truth I shall find readers, and 
here and there I may hit upon the other kind of truth which is 
philosophic.” “ What, asked jesting Pilate, is truth, and paused for 
an answer.” The difference between the idea expressed by Schiller 
and those so often propounded by Carlyle is that to Carlyle what 
Victor Hugo called “ the penetration of genius ” tended to become in 
Carlyle’s hands primal truth. No one can read his characteri- 
zations of men and events, revealed to him like the Ten Command- 
ments from on high, without feeling that he had some sense of 
immanent infallibility which transcended the mere accumulation of 
evidence. That he had flashes of insight none would deny, that his 
judgments were as infallible as the casual reader might gather from 
his words, no one conversant with the subjects of which he writes 
could possibly believe. In the field of history, as in that of social 
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concerns of his own time, he tended to hand down irrefutable 
dogmas in his capacity as prophet, priest and king. 

That is what gives his work such a hold on the imagination of 
his readers—that and his compelling style; and he has, and will 
continue to have, enthralled readers and faithful devotees. He has 
become more than a historian, he is a cult, and there is no disputing 
with a faith which transcends mere works. He made a great con- 
tribution to both history and literature, yet it may be doubted 
whether he had the saving grace which Schiller expressed in his 
separation of “ truth ” and “ readers ” as the goal. And in one other 
respect Carlyle may be considered as somewhat less than generous— 
it is the contempt he lavishes on his favorite “ Dryasdust,” the 
previous workers in the same field, from whom he derived most 
of the materials which he used and on whom he pours the vitals of 
his wrath. That does not, naturally, come within the scope of a 
work devoted to his “ art” but it has some bearing on his position 
in the world of historiography. 

Yet after all, when all is said and done, whatever one may think of 
that exhibition of rhetorical fireworks which is known as “ Carlyle’s 
French Revolution ”—which in more senses than one it emphatically 
is—or his “ Cromwell ” or—least of all, though probably his greatest 
purely historical work—his “ Frederick the Great,” he was essen- 
tially a stylist not a scholar, a man of enormous and fertile historical 
imagination, not a man of long and industrious searching after 
truth wherever that search might lead and to whatever conclusions. 
He saw the end from the beginning; he knew where he was going; 
he carried his readers with him and made them as certain as he was 
that what he saw along the way was basically and eternally Right 
and all else was Wrong. Unhampered by doubts, unafilicted with 
humility, sure of himself and of his beliefs, filled with compelling 
eloquence, this man of whom it might be said, as he was fond of 
saying of some of his heroes, he had “ fire in his belly,” himself 
possessed something of that heroic quality which he worshipped in 
others. For him life like a dome of many-coloured glass did not 
break the white soul-light of eternity. The gleams he had of truth 
seemed the whole of truth to him, and if we cannot believe the whole 
of what he wrote, we can recognize that in his case, as in that of so 
many others, his art of presentation of the past proved to many 
minds its superiority to the nature of that past, even though his 
nineteenth century libertarianism seems a bit outmoded to a totali- 
tarian twentieth century, so full of the “ heroes ” whom he apotheo- 
sized but whom he would doubtless have hated in real life. 


W. C. ABBoTT 


Harvard University 
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The History of the English Novel, Vol. x—Yesterday. By ERnEs1 
A. Baker. London: H. F. and G. Witherby, 1939. Pp. 420. 
16 sh. 


With this tenth volume Dr. Baker’s monumental work closes, and 
he is to be congratulated on a fine achievement. He has given us 
so much that it would be ungenerous to indicate what he has not 
provided. Each chapter in itself might have been expanded into a 
book, and if he was to observe a sense of proportion certain aspects 
of his subject had to be curtailed. Biographical, sociological and 
formal considerations have suffered reduction if not elimination, 
and the writer has focussed his attention upon the books rather 
than upon the authors and their background. The value of his 
whole achievement derives from the sanity and liveliness of his 
literary judgments. In the older periods he has of course tradition 
to guide him, and his attitude of mind tends to be conservative. 
When he comes to the present time Dr. Baker is more free to take a 
line of his own, but that we should sometimes dissent from his 
view is no impairment to the accuracy or honesty of his survey. 

This volume deals with the novelists who have died since 1924, 
and the amplest space is devoted to such writers as Conrad, Kip- 
ling, Barrie, Bennett, Galsworthy, Butler, Katherine Mansfield and 
Lawrence. In the case of all these writers the treatment is sympa- 
thetic and discerning, with some critical qualification however in 
the appraisement of Kipling and Barrie. 


Kipling, in fact, was a much narrower-minded person than he looks at 
the first glance. His interests were far-reaching; but his thinking was not 
so penetrating and infallible as he and his more fervid admirers believed. 
He had the gifts of the heaven-born journalist, with something super- 
added; which was, however, not the universality of the philosophic mind 
but the quickening imagination of the poet.... His was a practical 
philosophy, and hence almost necessarily a shallow one. He reiterates a 
few simple ideas, with great force but often smal] insight. 


This quotation is not introduced to prove a point about Kipling, 
but to indicate that Dr. Baker is something more than an acqui- 
escent historian and recorder of facts. So far as Kipling is con- 
cerned it might be urged that disproportionate space is given to a 
man whose books, whatever high merit we accord them, lie chiefly 
in the short story classification. Less space but much higher praise 
is accorded Katherine Mansfield, who never wrote a novel. 

These qualifications are trivial and cannot alter our opinion that 
in his completed work Dr. Baker has made not only an interesting 
but an indispensable contribution to our knowledge of the English 
novel. 

PELHAM EDGAR 
University of Toronto 
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George Meredith and His German Critics. By Guy B. PErter. 
With a preface by Ernest A. Baker. London: H. F. and G. 
Witherby, 1939. Pp. 319. 10/6. 


Here is an introduction to Meredith and a critical appraisal of his 
work which merits attention at this late day by reason of a new, 
profitable and indirect approach. The bulk of the book is occupied 
by a summarizing of German criticism, and the author most effec- 
tively justifies this in the opening paragraph of his conclusion. He 
writes: “ The fact that German critics only began to read Meredith 
in the twentieth century gives them an advantage over his con- 
temporaries, who were, perhaps, too close to their subject ; moreover 
the world in which we live today is so different from Meredith’s 
world that it is possible to form an estimate of what has been lost 
or won by the changes, and to consider how far he was a herald of 
things to come. German critics were able to study the works of 
English, French and American reviewers and so form riper 
judgments.” 

Meredith’s acquaintance with German life and letters of his own 
day is evident in much of his work; and those parts of Germany 
which were best known to him throughout his school days furnished 
many important scenes in his novels. So it is especially strange that 
German readers and critics of his own time, with their eagerness 
even then to discover Germanic influences beyond their own borders, 
should not have discovered him at all. But since 1910, writes Mr. 
Petter, “an important and original body of criticism has grown up 
in Germany, dealing sometimes with aspects of Meredith’s genius 
which have not received sufficient recognition from English and 
French writers.” 

The arrangement of the book is at first confusing, since the 
author and compiler-translator introduces at once without comment 
his excellent translations of critical essays by German critics, and 
other brief German writings too didactic in style to be termed 
essays. These translations form the bulk of the volume, with chief 
space and importance accorded Greta Grimsehl’s “ The Relation of 
the Sexes in the Novels of George Meredith,” included almost in its 
entirety. At intervals throughout the book Dr. Petter introduces 
at a tangent chapters of his own; as for instance his critical 
appraisal of Jean Paul Richter. The comparison of Jean Paul to 
Meredith, spiritually and intellectually, justifies its inclusion. 

Whether or not we accept all of the judgments of German critics, 
it is obvious that there is great value to be gained from acquaintance 
with this fresh outside viewpoint, especially in such considerations 
as “ George Meredith and the Marriage Problem” by Marie Moll, 
“ Meredith’s Women Characters ” by Bierig, and “ Goethe’s Influ- 
ence on George Meredith ” by Maria Krusemeyer. That the modern 
German, looking back to the writings of Meredith, can find there 
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interpretations of an intellectual today and prophecies of tomorrow, 
is of value in itself. 

The author’s own discussion of Meredith in relation to the scien- 
tific movement of his time would justify a separate brochure. 


Burces JOHNSON 
Union College 


Jean Racine. By A. F. B. Cuarx. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv-++ 354 pp. $3.50. (Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature, XvI.) 


This book should be welcomed by lovers of Racine, not for its 
novelty, but because it gives to English and American readers a 
sympathetic treatment of the dramatist’s productions. Much is said 
about the times in which he lived, and the connections between his 
life and his plays are carefully indicated. He is presented as 
unique in his “ combination of passionateness of content with dis- 
cipline of form” (p. 288). Andromaque seems to be Mr. Clark’s 
favorite among Racine’s plays; Phédre among his characters. For 
the benefit of those who have too little French to understand the 
original, he has added 35 pages of translations, made by himself 
and others, into English unrimed pentameters. He states that his 
book “makes no claim to present new biographical discoveries or 
novel critical views. It is simply the product of a long acquaintance 
with Racine and a deep admiration for his art ” (p. x). 

Such admiration at times leads Mr. C. to defend the artist’s 
character more warmly than the facts allow. On p. 116 he asserts 
that R. “had a perfect right to transfer ” Alexandre to the other 
theater, “if he thought it was being given an inadequate presenta- 
tion at the Palais Royal.” He did not, however, “transfer” it, 
for Moliére’s troupe continued to play it. We know nothing about 
the manner in which these actors interpreted it. It was a well 
established custom that an author should not behave as R. did. If 
he had had a right to give a copy of his MS. to the rival actors, he 
would not have shocked La Grange, as he obviously did, nor would 
he have been deprived by Moliére of his royalties. C. is less sure 
that R. was converted in 1677, but he claims that “a spiritual 
revulsion had set to work in him even before 1675” (p. 227), that 
he ceased to attend the theater, and that he “ broke off relations 
with all his actor friends ” (p. 223). To support the first assertion 
C. notes that R. obtained in 1675 permission to publish his transla- 
tions of church hymns, but Mesnard held that the latter were 
written in R.’s youth, though he doubtless polished them before he 
published them. As C. offers no evidence against this theory, it 
is quite as reasonable to suppose that R. was moved by a successful 
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author’s pride in his juvenilia. As for the other points, La Grange 
tells us in 1680 that R. had assigned the réles in his plays to the 
actors of the newly formed Comédie Francaise ; La Grange-Chancel 
reports that R. gave him lessons in dramatic composition as late as 
1690-4 and attended in the last of these years a performance of his 
Adherbal; and even Louis Racine, momentarily forgetting his effort 
to beatify his father, refers to his presence at the performance of a 
play by the Italian troupe, certainly not proper company for a 
penitent. As a matter of fact, almost all the contemporary evidence 
indicates that R. gave up the theater because of his appointment as 
royal historiographer and that there was no genuine conversion 
before the last few years of his life. Poor Boyer, whom he hounded 
long, would be surprised to learn that so many modern scholars 
have accepted the filial legend. 


A few details: p. 68, there is no seventeenth-century evidence that R. ever 
employed the title, Amours d’Ovide; p. 168, Titus has a more definite strug- 
gle than C. allows (cf. Gonzague Truc); p. 180, Atalide is not murdered, 
but commits suicide; p. 151, to say that R. shows greater technical dex- 
terity in the verses of les Plaideurs than Moliére does in his comedies is 
to forget Amphitryon; p. 268, to assert that “ Joas is the only real child 
in the whole literature of the age” is to ignore le Malade imaginaire and 
plays by Baron and Dancourt; p. 51, C.’s sweeping condemnation of Cor- 
neille’s later plays, of Thomas Corneille, and of Quinault should be modified, 
and the evidence he offers of Quinault’s originality is not well chosen, since 
Thomas Corneille dramatized a portion of a contemporary romance before 
Quinault did; p. 192, late 1674 is a better date for the first Parisian 

rformance of Iphigénie than early 1675; p. 295, 1677, the date given by 

.B. Racine for his father’s sketch of Iphigénie en Tauride, is preferable to 
1673, selected by Mesnard because he accepted the hypothesis of R.’s con- 
version; p. 94, Champmeslé was married in 1665, not in 1669; p. 96, he was 
far too important a member of the troupe to justify C.’s suggestion that 
his place was kept for him by R.’s influence. 


The book is pleasantly written and well printed. If Mr. Clark 
had not been anxious to celebrate Racine’s tercentenary on the dot— 
his book appeared last December—he would have had more time for 
revision and might have avoided some of the statements that appear 
to me to be erroneous. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER 


Antoine de Montchrestien, Aman, a Critical Edition. By G. O. 
Server. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939. Pp. 163. 


Aman was published in 1601, 1603, 1604, 1606, and 1627. Mr. 
Seiver shows that 1603 and 1627 are little more than reprints of 
1601; 1606, of 1604. He reproduces on opposite pages the texts 
of 1601 and 1604. The latter was republished by Petit de Julle- 
ville in 1891, but the former had- not been reproduced since the 
seventeenth century. Variants from 1627 and 1606 are grouped at 
the end. Material that could have been more easily found if it had 
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been presented in foot-notes is placed in the introduction, which is 
chiefly devoted to a comparison of the two editions and a study of 
the sources and methods employed in the composition of the 
tragedy. A linguistic chapter that S. has prepared is reserved until 
all of M.’s plays can be similarly examined. In the meantime S. 
states that he finds in Aman no evidence of Malherbe’s influence, 
which M. Lebégue had suspected. He very properly opposes Lan- 
son’s suggestion that the tragedy is a protest against Saint 
Bartholomew’s. 

S. points out in detail M.’s debt to the Vulgate and to Robert 
Garnier’s plays. He is inclined to believe that his author was 
acquainted with the Targum Sheni, perhaps “through some He- 
brew scholar or rabbi” (p. 45). The only resemblance that ap- 
pears at all significant is the fact that in both the Targum and 
Aman the Jews are freed by Ahasuerus from the obligation to pay 
taxes. It would not, however, have been difficult for M. to invent 
this detail after reading Esther, Chap. X. Much more startling is 
S.’s suggestion that M. introduced, under Jewish influence, the 
theme of menstruation into his tragedy. This strikes me as pre- 
posterous. There is no reference to the subject in the passage 
quoted (p. 45) from the Targum, for the sin to which Esther refers 
is that of cohabitation with a Gentile. Nor is there in the lines 
of Aman (1601). The hypothesis seems based on a verse of Aman 
(1604), “Luy deffend en ses iours la Royale presence,” but ses 
must be a misprint for ces, a common type of error. Note that the 
phrase is substituted for maintenant of the earlier edition. Petit 
de Julleville gives ces. Both he and S. correct se to ce in verse 
1464 of this same text. As Petit de Julleville calls attention to 
the lattter correction, but says nothing about changing ses to ces, 
it is probable that ces iowrs was in the copy of Aman (1604) that 
he reproduced. S.’s extraordinary theory, one that ignores M.’s 
ideas of decorum, is based on a misprint in a copy that he exam- 
ined, one that may not be found in other copies of the same edi- 
tion! Before he published his book, I wrote S. that his theory was 
untenable, but, if I may paraphrase Haman’s words, he has not 
“Daigné tant seulement l’oreille me prester.” 


H. CArRRINGTON LANCASTER 


El Criticén, por BALTASAR GRACIAN, edicién critica y comentada 
por M. Romera-Navarro. Tomo Segundo. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, published in co-operation 
with the MLA., 1939. Pp. 383. Tomo Tercero. Jbid., 1940. 
Pp. viii + 507. 

The first volume of this masterly edition was reviewed in these 


pages, Liv (1939), 374-376. Volumes 11 and 111 complete the work, 
and preserve the same high standard. The text is printed with the 
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utmost care, and the copious footnotes reveal extraordinary learn- 
ing. The editor seems to have read every author, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, French or other, who can elucidate a phrase. He shows 
especial ingenuity in deciphering the many cryptic allusions to 
historical characters. The annotations are even so full as to dis- 
tract at times, but Sr. Romera-Navarro can be forgiven, when his 


remarks are so illuminating. The following few corrections are 
offered : 


u, 138, n. 103, for Cancer read Cancer; Foulché-Delbose’s admonition 
(Rev. Hisp. LXxXI, 1928, 523-524) still goes unnoticed. U, 236, n. 89, 
add G. G. King, The Way of St. James, N. Y.-London, 1920. U, 268, n. 135, 
on Narvaez add El Buscén, cap. vil. 11, 313, n. 107: this note seems based 
on a misconception; the audience is‘laughing not because silence is called 
good, but because Virtelia finds good silence rare. II, 219, n. 53, the 
correct derivation of oro [de] tibar was given by Engelmann as long ago 
as 1861; see Dozy-Engelmann, Glossaire, p. 350. 


At the end of Volume m1 are a Registro de nombres, an Indice 
de palabras, frases y materiales, and a Registro de refranes y dichos 
proverbiales. Carefully made, covering both text and notes, these 
add greatly to the usefulness of the edition, and will prove indis- 
pensable reference lists for students of language, customs, history, 
syntax and refranes. The last Registro does not wholly elude the 
difficulties inherent in alphabetizing proverbs, but it does as well 
as may be. The lists are remarkably complete. I have noted no 
omissions except tefirse las canas (11, 179 and n. 79) and sobriedad 
espanola (11, 273, n. 162), from the Indice. 

As this reviewer rereads to the end the adventures of Critilo 
and Andrenio, he balks more than he used to over the intense 
artificiality of expression. The puns come to seem childish, the 
wilful balance cloys. Even the editor, whole-hearted admirer that 
he is, can complain (111, 88, n. 43) at “tantos dichos sutiles que 
provocan primero la impaciencia del lector, obligandole a buscar 
un sentido razonable, y luego su disgusto al hallar tan trivial el 
misterio.” But the keen observation, the shrewd and genial satire 
of life compensate for any failings. Hl Criticén is a classic, if a con- 
torted one. It is safe to say that no other critical edition of it will 
be needed “de aqui a dozientos aiios.” Next, some geographically- 
minded reader should work out a plan of the country traversed by 
the two heroes. If a Carte de tendre, why not a Mapa del concepto? 


S. GRiswoLp Moriey 
The University of California 


Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Interature. Presented 
to Professor Mildred K. Pope by Pupils, Colleagues and 
Friends. Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 429. 


The international reputation of most of the contributors to this 
volume, the authoritative value of their offerings and the range of 
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the materials they have presented make the book worthy of its high 
purpose, namely to honour a remarkable teacher and a most dis- 
tinguished scholar. Surely few Festschriften in its field have 
equalled the variety and richness of its contents. The value of the 
work is further enhanced by a portrait of Miss Pope, a biographical 
note and a list of her writings. 

There are eight literary studies: E. J. Arnould, Les Sources de 
Femina Nova; H. B. Charlton, France as Chaperone of Romeo and 
Juliet; E. A. Francis, The Trial in Lanval; E. Hoepftner, Le 
Roman d’Jlle et Galeron et Je lai d’Eliduc; A. Jeanroy, Les Genres 
lyriques secondaires dans la poésie provengale du xiv® siécle; F. 
Whitehead, Tristan and Isolt in the Forest of Morrois; M. Wil- 
liams, “ Kerrins, li viauz rois de Riel” (rec, 1. 1985): M. Wil- 
motte, Reminiscences Ovidiennes dans le conte de Guillaume 
d’ Angleterre. 

Six contributors investigate texts and manuscripts: G. E. Brere- 
ton, Some Grammatical Changes made by two Continental Re- 
visers of the Anglo-Norman prose version of Des Grantz Geanz; 
K. Chesney, A Fifteenth-century Miscellany (Notes on MS. Douce 
252) ; A. Ewert, On the Text of Beroul’s Tristran; J. A. Noonan, 
An Anglo-Norman Version of the Pseudo-Turpin; E. Vinaver, 
Principles of Textual Emendation; M. Watkin, Albert Stimming’s 
Welsche Fassung in the Anglonormannische Boeve de Haumtone. 

Syntactical studies are: L. Foulet, “'Tous les combien passe-t- 
il?”; D. R. Sutherland, On the Use of Tenses in Old and Middle 
French; T. B. W. Reid, Non, nen, and ne with finite verbs in 
French; F. J. Tanquerey, Ht particule; T. B. L. Webster, The 
Architecture of Sentences. In the fields of phonetics and semantics 
we find: J. P. Collas, A Note on Final Consonants in the Poitevin 
Area; R. C. Johnston, How close O tonic and free became O; J. 
Jud, Observations sur le lexique de la Franche-Comté et du franco- 
provencal; J. Orr, On Homonymics; D. A. Paton, On the Origin 
of Aller; R. L. G. Ritchie, Early Instances of French Loan-words 
in Scots and English. 

Historians offer: A. J. Carlyle, The Survival of the Constitu- 
tional Traditions of Mediaeval France in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; E. F. Jacob, To and from the Court of Rome in the early 
Fifteenth Century; E. Jamison, Some Notes on the Anonymi 
Gesta Francorum, with special reference to the Norman contingent 
from South Italy and Sicily in the first crusade; M. D. Legge, 
William of Kingsmill, a Fifteenth-century Teacher of French in 
Oxford. 

There are two editions of short texts and two commentaries on 
passages in the Chanson de Roland: L. Brandin, Le Dit des trois 
signes; G. Hutchings, Les Narbonnais (Fragments of an asso- 
nanced version) ; R. Fawtier, Notes pour le commentaire des vers 
1877-1881 et 485-487 de la Chanson de Roland; M. Roques, Entre 
les dous furcelles (Roland, vv. 1294 et 2249). A paleographical 
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study and a contribution to the history of art complete the list: 
R. J. Dean, An Essay in Anglo-Norman Palaeography; R. H. 
Wilenski, A Mesopotamian Motif in Romanesque Sculpture. 


G. F. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers, a Budget of Letters. Edited 
by THomas FRANKLIN CuRRIER. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xiii+- 146. $3.00. Perhaps 
more legends cluster around Whittier than about any other Ameri- 
can poet of the first half of the nineteenth century. Mr. Currier’s 
recent Bibliography and a few articles by other scholars have now 
created a solid basis for criticism, and this sound little volume 
prepares the way still further for the definitive biography which is 
so grievously needed. In a sense, this new contribution of Mr. 
Currier’s is primarily an enrichment of background, for a number 
of the letters were not written by Whittier. Their contents 
concern him less directly than the circle of the Lloyds, in which the 
poet moved in 1838, 1839, and 1840, in Philadelphia, where he had 
come to be editor of the abolitionist periodical, The Pennsylvania 
Freeman. They are alive with friendly gossip of persons, parties, 
and high projects, described often in the gracious Quaker idiom. 

Yet two episodes of Whittier’s life emerge to aid the hypothetical 
biographer, who e’er he be! One is the clear definition, at one 
period in their history, of the relations of Elizabeth Lloyd with 
Whittier, a friendship blurred in a modern biography. “ A careful 
reading,” says the editor, “ of the letters here printed and of other 
documents has not given any reason to believe that they had, at this 
time, any serious thoughts of becoming engaged.” The other fact 
is the serious meditation of Whittier on the possibility of a long 
poem which would express with emotional completeness the noble 
theme of the Quaker’s view of slavery. There are mutual exhorta- 
tions between Elizabeth and Greenleaf, but neither bent to the task, 
and we must still lament the dispersal of Whittier’s talents in 
hundreds of ephemeral verses on the same subject. One thinks of 
his success in Snowbound as the sustained recording of his memories 
of New England rural life, but perhaps the unleashed feelings in 
the proposed humanitarian poem could never have been tempered 
by Snowbound’s emotion recollected in tranquillity. The letters are 
skilfully edited. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 

Yale University 
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The Journal of David Garrick Describing his visit to France and 
Tialy in 1763. Now first printed from the Original Manuscript in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library and edited with an Introduction & 
Notes by GEoRGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. New York: The Mod- 
ern Language Association of America (Revolving Fund Series, x), 
1939. Pp. xvi + 73. On his two journeys to the Continent Garrick 
started to keep records of his experiences and impressions. On 
neither did he follow out his plan, but on both he jotted down 
memoranda in an interesting and charming fashion. Those of his 
first trip to Paris (1751) were published in 1928. Now the journal 
of his grand tour has appeared. It contains brief observations 
upon his trip from Calais to Milan, ending with his arrival at 
Genoa, where he first saw the Mediterranean and recorded, “ what 
ever I think of it shall be wrote down when I have examin’d it.” 
One is not certain whether this refers to the city or the sea, but 
the caution is characteristic of the author. The latter parts of the 
notebook contain records of Garrick’s purchases of books in Italy. 
In the appendix, among other illuminating bits, the editor has 
printed, completely for the first time, the epitaph that Garrick 
wrote for himself during his illness at Munich, and a letter to his 
brother George. As here edited by Mr. Stone, these notes make a 
contribution to Garrick’s biography and to travel literature, and 
assume more importance than their brevity would lead one to ex- 
pect. They constitute the companion piece to the earlier diary; 
they supplement the interesting letters written during the same 
trip (many, to George Garrick and the Duke of Devonshire for 
instance, still unpublished) ; and in a way they epitomize one of 
the most interesting Englishmen of the eighteenth century. 


DovucaALp MACMILLAN 
The University of North Carolina 


Kipling’s Reading and its Influence on his Poetry. By ANN M. 
Weycanpt. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. 
Pp. xiii + 200. $2.00. This study deals with Kipling’s readings 
in only English and American literature. Sources of information 
are Kipling’s artistic works, his autobiography and lectures, some 
thirty letters, his sister’s and his two schoolmates’ recollections, 
his father’s book on India, and a few printed interviews. By excel- 
lent use of those materials, Miss Weygandt traces Kipling’s ac- 
quaintance with some 250 English and 30 American authors. The 
result is a valuable index to his reading tastes. He ranged from 
Old English “ The Ruin ” to Victorian Gilbert and American Harte. 
He was most at home in the Tudor-Stuart and the Victorian 
periods; showed least familiarity with the Fifteenth Century; 
remained generally silent concerning his late contemporaries. 
Though little attracted by essays or post-Renaissance dramas, he 
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read widely in novels. But his references to poetry outnumber 
those to all prose types together. 

Kipling’s poetry was indebted to many predecessors. Notwith- 
standing his great admiration for poems by Coleridge and Keats, 
“his work shows almost no sign of having been influenced by 
Romantic poets or prose masters” (p. 73). But it was steeped in 
Shakespeare and the Renaissance Bible. He took quotations from 
Longfellow to set in his own pieces; used phrases from Tennyson 
as “a kind of second vocabulary ” (p. 110) ; and echoed the forms of 
such different models as popular song, Herrick, Browning, and 
Swinburne. The study is excellent in its tracing of allusions, 
stanzaic patterns, meters, and phrasal resemblances. But it gives 
only occasional and inadequate attention to the thought-influences 
upon Kipling’s poetry. 

HILL SHINE 

Maryville College 


Letters to Emma Lazarus in the Columbia University Library. 
Edited by Ratpu L. Rusk. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Pp. ix-+ 84. This slim book contains seventy-nine letters 
from twenty-four correspondents of Emma Lazarus, written between 
1868 and 1885. The communications range from lengthy and 
intimate screeds by Emerson (who is represented by twenty-four 
letters) to brief notes arranging for an introductory meeting, such 
as that from Robert Browning. Other important correspondents 
are Tourguéneff, John Bourroughs, Henry George, Edmund Gosse, 
William Morris, and J. R. Lowell. The editorial apparatus is 
restricted to brief head-notes introducing each series of letters, and 
a satisfactory index. The texts retain the original spelling and 
punctuation without any “interpolated apologies.” Students of 
Emma Lazarus or her period will find interesting support for 
Professor Rusk’s contention that the letters are a “ reflection of 
her literary enthusiasms, her ardor as a propagandist, and her 
character as a citizen of a larger world.” The general reader will 
perhaps enjoy most the charmingly courteous letters of Emerson 
and a spirited defence of Carlyle by John Burroughs. 


FREDERICK HARD 
Newcomb College, 
Tulane University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Is Gautier d’Aupais A TYPICAL “POEME COoURTOIS”? The main argu- 
ments of E. Fenimore, MLN., tv (1940), 338, had been anticipated in PMLA., 
Liv (1939), 632 §§ 2-3, 634 n. 12, 636 §2, anent 13th century Gautier 
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d’Aupais. His analogies for loir and retor appear in the 15th and 14th; 
mine started in the 12th and 13th. He considers Dupire’s source, Roy 
Modus, 11 351, irrelevant; so he unwittingly fuses loir with loire, “ loutre.” 
That doublet has been attested exclusively for lucrum. Mr. F. quotes 
Dupire’s examples (skipping the first). Loirre denotes “leurre.” The his- 
torical background for 304 is an arrest and execution; cf. La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye: loire, “tromperie.” The other passages recall imediately 
loire, “ prudence,” in Molinet’s Mistere Saint Quentin 9293. Mr. F. describes 
“leurres,”’ not the semantic evolution from “leurre” of birds to “ condi- 
tion ” of people; yet he questions the established affinity loir-logre. Against 
monetary retor traced through five literary parallels and six dictionaries, 
he pits Froissart (see PMLA., notes 14, 18). For Fraisne 275, Warnke’s 
definition seems preferable. The gravamen is the accumulative effect of 
monetary expressions; Gautier d’Aupais 516 is not an isolated case. Mr. 
F. dismisses 182, 235 dogmatically, slights Faral for 252, 581, and ignores 
37 of the remaining 40 monetary expressions in his impartial study. He 
refers to an incomplete list of cynegetic metaphors; yet only one can be 
foisted on Gautier d’Aupais. The stylistic touch equating onor, “ fief” 
526—“ honor ” 664, is minimized by synonyms in 662, 697, 724, 726; like- 
wise, Faral assigned a monetary origin to enerrer, paier la bee (page 31). 

Mr. F. presents Gautier’s selfish departure in strophe VI as a romantic 
“ self-imposed exile.” Gautier is a precursor of Christian wooing Roxane, 
declaiming his passion in heart-rending verses — composed by a talented 
friend. The lovers converse only when he enters her chamber unexpectedly, 
and she invites him to sit down on the bed beside her. The poet misses no 
opportunity to differentiate financially between Gautier and his many 
brothers and sisters (82, 526, 627, 662, 697, 726); Mr. F. sees merely an 
index to Gautier’s social rank. That the girl considers possible marriage is 
substantiated by 354, 505, and subsequent episodes. One might overlook the 
latitude taken in translating 690 but for the untenable assumption (con- 
tradicted in 227). The messenger was not sent merely to inquire about the 
condition of a watchman: the rich girl had already rejected many noble 
suitors (317), the messenger does obtain both social and economic data 
(628), and she did not believe Gautier (693). Mr. F. misunderstands the 
mother’s impulse to have Gautier put out of the house: she suspects the young 
lovers of an impropriety; the daughter even takes an oath, which the 
mother repeats to the father. The deduction that the mother evinces no 
curiosity about Gautier’s inheritance disregards completely lines 722-727. 
The dénouement comes when the future father-in-law treats Gautier muni- 
ficently, and proposes politely: “Ma fille vous donrai se la volez baillier 

- mil mars d’or vous donrai por vous miex aaisier.” 

Mr. F.’s intransigent acceptance of the label “ poéme courtois ” induced 
me tc weigh all the evidence in the balance. He has conceded that my 
PMLA. article “ presents fully the linguistic and semantic problems posed 
by the word loir or loire.” Otherwise, an interpertation might be a mere 
figment of subjectivity varying from reader to reader. 

RAPHAEL LEvy 

University of Baltimore 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Black, Frank G.—The epistolary novel in 
the late eighteenth century, a descriptive 
and bibliographical study. Hugene, Oregon: 
U. of Oregon Press, 1940. Pp. vi+ 184. 
$1.25. (U. of Ore. Monographs, Studies in 
Literature and Philology, 2.) 

Boas, George (ed.). — Romanticism in 
America, papers contributed to a symposium 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xiv 
+ 202, and xv plates. $2.25. 


Boker, George Henry. — Glaucus and other 
plays. Ed. Scully Bradley. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 228. 
$5.00. (America’s Lost Plays, vol. iii.) 

Boucicault, Dion. — Forbidden Fruit and 
other plays. Ed. Allardyce Nicol] and F. T. 
Cloak. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 
1940, Pp. x + 313. $5.00. (America’s Lost 
Plays, vol. i.) 

Brown, Carleton.—Essays and studies in 
honor of. New York: N. Y. U. Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv + 336. 

Carlyle, Thomas.— Journey to Germany, 
Autumn, 1858. Ed. R. A. E. Brooks. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xxviii + 222. $2.75. (Vassar College 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Publication.) 


Carter, Robert. — Letters, 1720-1727, the 
commercial interests of a Virginia gentle- 
man. Ed. Louis B. Wright. San Marino, 
Calif.: Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xiv 
+153. $2.50. 

Cheyne, Dr. George. — Letters to the 
Countess of Huntingdon. Ed. C. F. Mullett. 
San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 
1940. Pp. xxiv + 64. $1.75. 

Coles, Blanche. — Shakespeare studies, 
Julius Caesar. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1940. Pp. xiv + 281. $2.50. 


Daniels, R. Balfour—Some seventeenth- 
century worthies in a_twentieth-century 
mirror. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: U. of 
N. C. Press, 1940. Pp. xii 156. $2.00. 

Dunlap, William.—False Shame and Thirty 
Years, two plays. Ed. O. S. Coad. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 
106. (America’s Lost Plays, vol. ii.) 

Ewing, S. Blaine—Burtonian melancholy 
in the plays of John Ford. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton U. Press, 1940. Pp. x + 122. $1.50. 
(Princeton Studies in English, 19.) 

Fiske, Christabel F.—Epic suggestion in 
the imagery of the Waverley novels. New 


xxiii 


Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1940. Pp. xxvi 
+ 141. $2.50. (Vassar College Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Publication.) 

Gilbert, Allan H.—Literary criticism, Plato 
to Dryden. New York: American Book Co., 
1940. Pp. xii+ 704. $4.00. 


Graham, Philip and Jones, Joseph.—A con- 
cordance to the poems of Sidney Lanier. 
Austin, Texas: U. of Tex. Press, 1939. Pp. 
vi + 447. $3.50. 

Grover, L., Murdock, F., Wallack, L., 
Jessop, G. H., and McCloskey, J. J.— Davy 
Crockett and other plays. Ed. I. Goldberg 
and H. Heffner. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. xxvi + 231. $5.00. 
(America’s Lost Plays, vol. iv.) 

Gummer, Ellis N.—Dickens’ works in Ger- 
many, 1837-1937. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
[New York: Oxford U. Press], 1940. Pp. viii 
+ 200. $4.25. (Oxford Studies in Modern 
Languages and Literature.) 

Harris, Jesse W.—John Bale, a study in 
the minor literature of the Reformation. 
Urbana, Ill.; U. of Ill. Press, 1940. Pp. 157. 
$1.50 and $2.00. (Ill. Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., XXV, 4.) 

Heningham, Eleanor Kellogg. — An early 
Latin debate of the body and soul, preserved 
in MS Royal 7AIII in the British Museum. 
New York: Privately printed, 1939. Pp. viii 
+ 83. $1.00. N. Y. U. Diss. 

Hoare, Dorothy M.—Some studies in the 
modern novel. Litchfield, Conn.: Prospect 
Press, 1940. Pp. vi + 154. $2.00. 

Jespersen, Otto.—The ‘ split infinitive ’ and 
a system of clauses. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
[New York: Oxford U. Press], 1940. Pp. ii 
+19. $0.85. (S. P. E. Tract, LIV.) 

Johnson, Thomas H.—The printed writ- 
ings of Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758, a 
bibliography. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 136. $7.50. 

Kaplan, Estelle.—Philosophy in the poetry 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 162. 
$2.25. (Columbia Studies in American Cul- 
ture, 7.) 

Kennedy, Charles W. — Beowulf, the oldest 
English epic, translated into alliterative 
verse, with a critical introduction. London 
[New York]: Oxford U. Press, 1940. Pp. 
Ixvi + 121. $1.65. 

Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel.—Letters to A. 
Joseph Armstrong, Ed. A. Joseph Armstrong. 
Waco, Texas: Baylor U. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiv-+ 121. (Baylor Bulletin, xliii, 3.) 

Lucas, F. L.—Ten Victorian poets. Cam- 
bridge: University Press [New York: Mac- 
millan], 1940. Pp. xx + 199. $2.50. [Second 
edition with two new chapters on Patmore 
and Christina Rossetti.] 

Lucken, Brother Linus U., F. S. C.—Anti- 
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christ and the prophets of Antichrist in the 
Chester Cycle. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
U. of America Press, 1940. Pp. x + 158. 
Diss. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. and Walcott, Fred 
G.—Facts about current English usage. New 
York; D. Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. x + 
144. $0.90. (National Council of Teachers 
of English, English Monograph, 7.) 

Maynadier, Gustavus Howard.—The first 
American novelist? Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U. Press, 1940. Pp. 79. $1.25. 

Metzdorf, Robert F. (compiler).—Catalogue 
of the autograph collection of the University 
of Rochester. Rochester, N. Y.: U. of Roch. 
Library, 1940. Pp. 176. 

Myers, Edward D.— The foundations of 
English. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
xxii + 301. $3.00. 

Norton, William J., Jr.— Bishop Butler, 
moralist and divine. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 336. $3.75. 
(Rutgers U. Studies in Philos., 1.) 

Osgood, Charles G. and Herrick, Marvin 
T. — Eleven British writers, Beowulf to 
Arnold, and a selection of representative 
lyrics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. Pp. 
xiv + 1396. $5.00. 

Oxford Book of Christian Verse.—Ed. Lord 
David Cecil. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 
Pp. xxxiv + 560. $3.00. 

Patterson, Frank A. and Fogle, F. R—An 
index to the Columbia edition of the works 
of John Milton. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1940. Pp. xxviii, xi + 2141. $12.50. 

Payne, John H.—Trial Without Jury and 
other plays. Ed. C. Hislop and W. R. Rich- 
ardson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 
1940. Pp. xviii + 264. (America’s Lost Plays, 
vol. v.) 

Power, Julia.—Shelley in America in the 
nineteenth century, his relation to American 
critical thought and his influence. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: U. of Neb., 1940. Pp. viii + 225. 
$1.50. (U. of Neb. Studies, xl, 2.) 

Rainolds, John. — Oratio in laudem artis 
poeticae [circa 1572]. Ed. W. Ringler and 
W. Allen, Jr. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 93. $1.50. (Prince- 
ton Studies in English, 20.) 

Read, William A.—Studies for. A miscel- 
lany presented by some of his colleagues and 
friends. Ed. Nathaniel M. Caffee and Thomas 
A. Kirby. University, Louisiana; La, State 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. x + 338. $4.50. 

Revue francaise des idées et des ccuvres.— 
Paris; Editions Corréa, May, 1940. Pp. iv 
+79. 9 fr. [Contains Charles Morgan, 
“Emily Bronté.”] 

Rix, Herbert D.— Rhetoric in Spenser’s 
poetry. State College, Pa.: Pa. State Col- 
lege, 1940. Pp. 88. (Pa. State College 
Studies, 7.) 
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Rossetti, Dante Gabriel.—Letters to Fanny 
Cornforth. Ed. Paull F. Baum. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xiy 
+ 142. $2.25. 

Sharp, Robert L.—From Donne to Dryden 
the revolt against metaphysical poetry. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: U. of N. C. Press, 1940, 
Pp. xiv + 221. $3.00. 

Smith, Marion B.—Marlowe’s imagery and 
the Marlowe canon. Diss. Philadelphia, Pa,: 
U. of Pa. Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 213. 

Stern, Bernard H.—The rise of romantic 
hellenism in English literature, 1732-1789, 
Menasha, Wisc.: George Banta Co., 1940, 
Pp. x + 182. $2.25. 

Thorpe, Clarence DeW.—The aesthetic 
theory of Thomas Hobbes, with special refer. 
ence to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: U. of Mich. Press, 1940. Pp. 
x + 339. $4.00. (U. of Mich. Pubs., Lang, 
and Lit., xviii.) 

Tinker, C. B. and Lowry, H. F.—The poetry 
of Matthew Arnold, a commentary. New 
York: Oxford U. Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 404. 
$3.50. 

Wood, Frederick T.—Training in thought 
and expression. London [New York]: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. viii + 208. $0.75. 

Worcester, David. — The art of satire. 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard U. Press, 1940. 
Pp. x + 191. $1.75. 

Wordsworth, William.—The white doe of 
Rylstone. Critical ed. by Alice P. Comparetti. 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Cornell U. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 311. $2.50. (Cornell Studies in Eng- 
lish, xxix.) 

Yeats, William B.—Letters on poetry to 
Dorothy Wellesley. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1940. Pp. viii + 216. $2.50. 


GERMAN 


Andersen, Erna.—Die Eingiinge im deut- 
schen Mirchen. Ein Beitrag zur Stilkunde 
der Volkserzihlung. Diss. Jena. Frankfurt 
a.M.: Baum, 1939. 93 pp. 

1 Bach, Rudolf.—Der Aufbruch des deutschen 
Geistes. Lessing, Klopstock, Herder. Mark- 
kleeberg: Rauch [1939]. 96 pp. M. 3.60. 

tBerger, Kurt.—Die Balladen Schillers im 
Zusammenhang seiner lyrischen Dichtung. 
[Neue deutsche Forschungen. Abt. Neuere 
deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Bd. 23]. Ber- 
lin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1939. 84 pp. 
M. 3.70. 

| Dormagen, Paul.—Die epischen Elemente 
in Adalbert Stifters “ Witiko.” Diss. Bonn. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1940. 98 pp. M. 2.70. 

Erbeling, Elisabeth.—Frauengestalten in 
der “Octavia” des Anton Ulrich von 
Braunschweig. Diss. Miinster. [Germanische 
Studien, H. 218]. Berlin: Ebering, 1939. 
133 pp. M. 5.40. 
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)Field, Jean Clark.—Das Wunderbare bei 

Ludwig Tieck. Diss. Zirich: Lang, 1939. 
120 pp. 

/Flemming, Herbert.—Johann Gottfried v. 
Herder und die Deutung des Lebens. Grund- 
lagen der Bildungswirklichkeit. Diss. Heidel- 
berg. [Neue deutsche Forschungen. Abt. 
Neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Bd. 
92]. Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1939. 
60 pp. M. 2.60. 

Fricker, Karl.— Wilhelm Raabes Stutt- 
garter Jahre im Spiegel seiner Dichtung. 
Mit 37 Abb. [Veréffentlichungen d. Archivs 
d. Stadt Stuttgart. H. 6]. Stuttgart: F. 
Krais, 1939. 160 pp. M. 3.50. 


Goethe-Kalender. Hrsg. vom Frankfurter 
Goethe-Museum. (Jg. 33.) 1940. Leipzig: 
Dieterich [1939]. 356 pp. M. 4.50. 


Grimmelshausen.—Continuatio des aben- 
theurlichen Simplicissimi (oder der Schluss 
desselben). Hrsg. von J. H. Scholte. [Neu- 
drucke deutscher Literaturwerke d. 16. u. 
17. Jhs. Nr. 310-314]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1939. Ixx, 125 pp. M. 4.50. 


{Kerstholt, Ludgera Maria.—Das Bild der 
Welt in Brentanos Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz. Diss. Miinster. [Germanische Studien, 
H. 211). Berlin: Ebering, 1939. 92 pp. 
M. 3.90. 

Kommerell, Max.—Lessing und Aristoteles. 
Untersuchungen tiber die Theorie der 
Tragédie. [Frankfurter wiss. Beitrage. Kul- 
turwiss. Reihe. Bd. 2]. Frankfurta. M.: 
Klostermann [1940]. 315 pp. M. 10. 


‘Mulot, Arno.—Das Reich in der deutschen 
Dichtung unserer Zeit. [=  Mulot, Die 
deutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit. T. 2, Buch 
Hy Stuttgart: Metzler, 1940. vii, 96 pp. 

. 3.40. 


Pesta, Hans. — Der Bildungsgehalt der 
Dichtung von Friedrich Hebbel. Eine bil- 
dungswissenschaftliche Untersuchung. Diss. 
[Erziehungswiss. Studien. H. 9]. Hamburg: 
Riegel, 1938. 78 pp. M. 3. 


Schinnerer, Otto P. — Reading German. 
roy York: Macmillan, 1940. vi, 154 pp. 

Schmeller, J. Andreas. — Bayerisches 

érterbuch. Unverinderter Nachdruck der 
2. unter Beriicksichtigung der vom Verfasser 
hinterlassenen Nachtrige von G. Karl From- 
mann bearb. Ausgabe Miinchen 1872-77. Mit 
einem Vorwort und einer wissenschaftlichen 
Einleitung von Prof. Dr. O. Mausser. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1939. 61, xv pP., 
1784 cols.; xv, 1264 cols. 4°. M. 45. 


Schmidt, Adalbert.—Helferich Peter Sturz. 

in Kapitel aus der Schrifttumsgesch. zwi- 
schen Aufklarung und Sturm und Drang. 
Hab.-Schrift Wien. Reichenberg: Fr. Kraus, 
1939. 86 pp. 


/Schmidt-Pauli, Elisabeth von. — Rainer | 
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Maria Rilke. Ein Gedenkbuch. Basel: 
Schwabe [1940]. 276 pp. M. 4.80. 
!Sorgatz, Heimfried. — Musiker und Musi- 
kanten als dichterisches Motiv. Eine Studie 
zur Auffassung und Gestaltung des Musikers 
in der erziihlenden Dichtung vom Sturm 
und Drang bis zum Realismus. Diss. Mar- 
burg. [Literarhistorisch-musikwissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen. Bd. 6]. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1939. xv, 133 pp. 4°. M. 6. 
Storm, Theodor.—Theodor Storm und Karl 
Theodor Pyl. Unbekannte Briefe, hrsg. von 
Kurt Gassen. Greifswald: [1939]. 26 pp. 
| Tinnefeld, Maria.—Wilheim Raabes Men- 
schengestaltung. Diss. Miinster. [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen. Abt. Neuere deutsche 
Literaturgesch. Bd. 24]. Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt [1939]. 118 pp. M. 5.50. 
' Vries, Jan de. — Het korte Sigurdlied. 
{Mededeelingen d. kk]. Nederlandsche Akad. 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N. R., 
Deel 2, No. 11]. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Mij. [1939]. FI. 1.20. 
! Weber, Hanna.—Herders Sprachphilosophie. 
Eine Interpretation in Hinblick auf die 
moderne Sprachphilosophie. Diss. Bonn. 
[Germanische Studien. H. 214]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1939. 98 pp. M. 4. 
t Zierau, Gerhard.—Zum Triumfe des grossen 
Lebens . . . Stefan George: Der Teppich des 
Lebens und die Lieder von Traum und Tod 
mit einem Vorspiel. Eine Deutung. Diss. 
Leipzig. Dresden: Dittert, 1939. xiv, 210 pp. 


FRENCH 


Balzac.— Le Message, ed. G. B. Raser. 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1940. 66 pp. 
$1.00. 

Bond, 0. F.—Contes. Bk. VIII. Boston: 
Heath, 1940. 60 pp. 

Bowman, R. K.—The Connections of the 
Geste des Loherains with other Fr. Epics 
and Mediaeval Genres. New York: 1940. 

Chapman, Percy A.—The Spirit of Moliére, 
ed. J.-A. Bédé, introd. C. Gauss. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1940. xxii 250 pp. 
$3.50. 

Du Bartas.— Works, vol. III, ed. U. T. 
Holmes, J. C. Lyons, R. W. Linker. Chapel 
Hill: U. of N. C, Press, 1940. x + 576 pp. 
$5.00. 

French Renaissance. Illustrative set no. 3. 
Museum Extension Pubs. Boston: Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1940. 42 plates. 

Giraud, Jeanne.—Manuel de bibliographie 
littéraire. Paris: Vrin, 1939. xxii + 304 pp. 

Hazard, Paul.—Quatre Etudes (Baudelaire, 
Romantiques, Cycle poétique, Homme de 
sentiment). New York; Oxford Press, 1940. 
x + 154 pp. $2.00. 

Hendrix, W. S. and W. E. Meiden.—Be- 
-ginning French, a cultural approach. Bos- 
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ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. xxiv + 408 pp. 
$2.00. 

Henry of Lancaster.—Le Livre de Seyntz 
Medicines, unpub. devotional treatise, ed. E. 
J. Arnould. Oxford: Blackwell, 1940. xvi + 
244 pp. (Anglo-Norman Text Soe. 2.) 

Koch, Sister Marie Pierre—An Analysis 
of the Long Prayers in O. Fr. Lit. with 
special ref. to the “ Biblical-Creed-Narrative” 
prayers. Diss. Washington: Catholic U., 
1940. viii + 204 pp. 

La Rochefoucauld.—Maxims, trans. F. G. 
Stevens. London; H. Milford [New York: 
Oxford U. Press], 1940. xliv + 196 pp. $0.80. 

Miller and Nielson.—Outlines and tests on 
Fr. civilization. New York: Crofts, 1940. 
112 pp. $0.80. 

Moody, George. — Anthologie de contes 
francais. New York: Holt, 1940. viii + 256 
+ cexx pp. $1.50. 

Nitze, W. A.— Arthurian Romance and 
Modern Poetry. Chicago: U. of Chicago 
Press, 1940. xii + 101 pp. $1.00. 

O’Brien, K. L., Lafrance, M. S., and Free- 
man, S. A.—Second-year French. Boston: 
Ginn, 1940. xxxii + 523 pp. $1.72. 

Renard, Maurice.—La Vipére de Luvercy. 
Boston; Heath, 1940. x + 260 pp. 

Sahlin, Margit. — Etude sur la carole 
médiévale. Diss. Uppsala: Almgqvist & 
Wiksells, 1940. xii + 243 pp. 

Savory, D. L.—Jean Racine, a public lec- 
ture. London [New York]: Oxford U. Press, 
1940. 31 pp. $0.40. 

Trahard, Pierre.—Le Mystére poétique. 
Paris; Boivin, 1940. 176 pp. Fr. 25. 

Zola.—Letters to J. Van Santen Kolff, ed. 
R. J. Niess. St. Louis: Washington U., 1940. 
xvi + 59 pp. (Wash. U. Studies, Lang. and 
Lit., 10.) 

ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—Rime. A cura di Gian- 
franco Contini. Torino: G. Einaudi, 1939. 
241 pp. L. 15. 

Ariosto, L—Le commedie, a cura di M. 
Catalano. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. 2a 
ediz. 2 voll. Ixiv + 814 pp. L. 80. 

Battisti, Carlo.—I nomi locali delle valli di 
Badia e Marebbe. Con quattro illustrazioni 
nel testo, una fuori testo e quattro cartine 
geografiche. Firenze: Rinascimento del libro, 
1940. 318 pp. L. 80. 

Benini, Rodolfo.—Scienza, religione ed arte 
nell’astronomia di Dante. Roma: R. Accade- 
mia d'Italia, 1939. 

Berchet, Giovanni—Lettera semiseria di 
Grisostomo e saggi d’altri scritti. A cura 
di N. Caccia. Milano: Signorelli, 1939. 

Camerani, S. — Bibliografia Medicea. 
(Saggio). Firenze: Centro Naz. di Studi sul 
Rinascimento, 1940. 67 pp. L. 12. 


Fumagalli, G.— Vocabolario bibliogratfico, 
Opera postuma per cura di G. Boffito e G, 
De Bernard. Firenze: Olschki, 1940. viii + 
450 pp. L. 180. 

Fusco, Maria. — Vincenzo Gioberti critico 
letterario. Catania: Studio edit. moderno, 
1940. 43 pp. L. 6. 

Leopardi, G.—Operette morali, con proemio 
e note di G. Gentile. 3 ediz. riveduta, 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. lxiv + 344 pp. 
L. 15. 

Lupi, Angela. — Le “Osservazioni sulla 
morale cattolica.” Studio sulla loro forma- 
zione dai manoscritti alle due edizioni. Ge. 
nova; Albrighi, Segati e C., 1940. 63 pp, 
L. 12. 

Stecchetti, Lorenzo.—Le Rime. (Ristampa), 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1940. xiv + 630 pp. 
L. 25. 

Sticco, Maria.— La poesia religiosa del 
Risorgimento. Milano: “Vita e pensiero,” 
1940. x + 584 pp. L. 35. 

Strinati, E.— Riepilogando. (Spunti di 
critica). Vol. I. Modena: Guanda, 1940. 289 
pp. L. 12. 

Tommaso da Ferrara.—Trattato del modo 
di ben governare. Opera inedita del sec. XV 
a cura di A. Acito. Milano: ediz. della ri- 
vista “ Tempo di Mussolini.” s. a. 

Trapani, Filippa.——Gli antichi vocabolari 
siciliani. Palermo: R. Deput. di storia 
patria, Estratto dall’ “ Archivio storico per 
la Sicilia,” vol. VII. 84 pp. ; 


SPANISH 


Avrett, Robert. —Sp. Review Grammar. 
New York: Harper, 1940. xiv + 266 pp. 

Gald6s.—Dofia Perfecta, ed. W. F. Byess 
and W. E. Stiefel. Boston: Heath, 1940. 
viii + 200 pp. 

Hurtado de Mendoza. — Algunas cartas 
escritas 1538-52, publ. Vazquez, A., y R. 8. 
Rose. New Haven: Yale U.. Press, 1935 
(June 7, 1940). xlvi + 426 pp. $3.00. 

Kany, C. E.—Rounded Vowel e in the Sp. 
Diphthong ue. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 
1940. 20 pp. 

Lépez y Fuentes, G.—El Indio, ed. E. 
Hespelt. New York; Norton, 1940. 251 pp. 

Peers, E. A—A History of the Romantic 
Movement in Spain. 2 vols. Cambridge: U. 
Press [New York: Maemillan], 1940. xxvi 
+ 349, xii + 470 pp. $12.00. 

Pellegrini, Silvio.—Repertorio bibliografico 
della prima lirica portoghese. Modena; Soe, 
tip. modenese, 1939. 85 pp. 

Romera-Navarro, M.—Luces de Espafia. 
Boston: Heath, 1940. x + 303 pp. 

Van Horne, John.—Bernardo de Balbuena, 
biografia y critica. Guadalajara, Mewico: 
Font, 1940. 185 pp. 
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NEW COLUMBIA BOOKS 


New Ports FRoM OLD; A Study 
in Literary Genetics. By Henry 
W. Wells. $3.50 


REVOLUTION IN EUROPEAN 
POETRY, 1660-1900. By Emery 
E. Neff. $3.00 


THE Poetry oF DorotHy Worps- 


WORTH. Edited from the Journals 
by Hyman Eigerman. $7:,00 


THE ENGLIsH OpE FROM MILTON 


TO Keats. By George N. 
Shuster. $3.00 


Tom TAYLOR AND THE VICTORIAN 
Drama. By Winton Tolles. 


$3.50" 


THE Drvine SGENCE; The Aesthe- 
tic of Some Representative 17th 
Century English Poets, By Leah 
Jonas. $3.00 


THE REVEREND COLONEL FINCH. 
By Elizabeth Nitchie. $1.50 


Lucius Cary, Second Viscount 
Falkland. By Kurt Weber. 
$3.00 


ANNUAL, 
1939, $2.00 


PsYCHOLOGY OF ENGLISH. By 
Margaret Bryant and Janet R. Aiken. 
$2.50 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


AN INDEX TO THE COLUMBIA 
OF THE WoORKS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Two. volumes, $12.50 


JouN DryDEN: Some Biographical 
Facts and Problems. By James 
M. Osborn. $3.50 


THe STATE IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
GREEK AND ROMAN Ptays. By 
James Emerson Phillips, Jr. 

$2.75 


SALTYKOV AND THE RUSSIAN 
Squire. By Nikander Strelsky. 
.$2:50 


MONTAIGNE IN FRANCE, 1812- 
1852, site Donald M. Frame. 
$3.00 


AND ROMANTIC UNa«- 
NIMISM. By Albert J. George. 
$2.25 


Write for full information 


COLUMBIA UMIVERSESY PRESS” 
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New York 
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Modern New French Texts 
for Intermediate Reading 


Leblanc: DES PAS SUR LA NEIGE 


Involving the famous gentleman-cambrioleur, Arséne 
Lupin, this story, taken from the volume Les Huyit 
Coups de PHorloge, exemplifies the brilliant detective 
fiction for which Maurice Leblanc is celebrated. $.48 


Edited by JOHN B. and MAGDALENE L. DALE 


Duhamel: LES JUMEAUX DE VALLANGOUJARD 


This exuberant satire of the machine era, with its pure French style, 
keen humor, and gay, itonic wit, appropriately introduces one of 
France’s great authors to American as the original 
illustrations. $1. 20 


D. C. HEATH AN 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A unique anthology for freshmen and upperclassmen 


UNDERSTANDIN 
POETRY 


CLEANTH BROOKS & ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Steadily growing in popularity, this. text is creating new interest in the study of the 
nature and methods of poetry. It has been adopted in over 100 institutions, including 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Dartmouth, Hollins, Wesleyan, Duluth Junior College, 
Princeton, Wisconsin, Louisiana State, Michigan, Sweet Briar, Iowa and Albany State 
Teachers Colleges, California Institute of Technology, Manhattan, De Paul, Saint 
Thomas, George Peabody, Rice Institute, and Michigan State. 


680 pp. $1.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 257 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK | 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS LONDON 


